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The Phoenix Mutual 


Retirement Income Plan 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan enables 
you to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $250, $300 or more. 
Suppose you want to retire at 60 on $250 
a month. You make sure of: 1. An income of 
$250 a month for yourself, beginning at age 
60 and lasting the rest of your life. 2. A life 
income for your wife if you die before age 60. 
8. A monthly income for yourself if, before 
age 55, serious illness or accident stops your 
earning power for good. 

A Retirement Income may be paid for in 
monthly installments. It goes into effect the 
minute you pay your first installment. Even 
if you should become totally disabled you 
would not need to worry, because your in- 





You can enjoy siz months’ vaca- 
tion twice a year with a Phoeniz 
Mutual Retirement Income. 





The Phoeniz Mutual Plan enables you to 
say good-bye to money worries for good, 


stallments would be paid by us. And you 
would be paid a disability income besides. 

No wonder more than 25,000 people have 
already adopted this new Plan. It offers the 
most complete possible freedom from money 
worries. The Plan is backed by the Phoenix 
Mutual, an 80-year-old company with 
$600,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Other benefits which may be included are: 
Money to leave your home clear of debt. 
Money to send your son to college. Money 
for emergencies. Money for special needs. 

An illustrated 24-page free booklet fully 
explains this new Retirement Income Plan. 
No cost. No obligation. Send for your copy 
today. 


No wonder people with Retire- 
ment Incomes live longer. No 
work, No worries. 


















Name 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 686 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“The Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan.” 


ate of 
Birth 








Busi Address 








Home Address 











Copyright 1932, P.M.L.1. Co, 
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OTORISTS in Helsingfors believe 

that it is better to use the brakes 
than the horn. For more than a year 
the Finnish capital has been practically 
honkless. Cars slow down for pedes- 
trians and cross traffic; at night drivers 
signal their intentions by raising or 
lowering their lights. During the ex- 
perimental period the number of acci- 
dents has not increased, and there has 
been welcome ear relief. 


The first pound of indium, one of the 
rarest metals, was produced electrolyti- 
cally by the Grasselli Chemical Company 
in Cleveland. Indium is a white, lus- 
trous metal, soft and ductile, resembling 
zinc in some respects and aluminum and 
tron in others. It occurs in minute quan- 
lities in certain ores; notably zinc. Thus 
Jar it is not known what commercial use- 
fulness it may have, but the first pound 
was valued at the trifling sum of $7,000. 


RENCH microscopist Dr. Severin 

Icard says he can tell where a 
man has been and what he has been 
doing by examining his watch. The 
tiny particles of dust which adhere to 
the works give valuable clues to the 
owner's past. A chauffeur or a coal 
worker has carbon in his watch. One 
finds metal dust in a machinist’s time- 
piece, clay and mortar in a bricklay- 
er’s, hair fragments in a barber’s, rosin 
in a violinist’s. Most women’s watches 
contain tiny grains of face powder. 
A criminal’s watch may yield damaging 
evidence; one found on an unknown 
dead man may lead to his identification. 


Bottled milk left standing in the sun- 
light will acquire a poor flavor. Univer- 
sity of California investigators found that 
sunlight falling on bottled milk for three 
quarters of an hour or less spoiled the 
laste, whereas milk in amber glass bottles 
or paraffin containers standing alongside 
did not suffer any change. The milk in 
amber bottles showed the highest tempera- 
ture, that in paper containers the lowest.’ 


HERE is a tradition among woods- 

men that it is dangerous to seek 
shelter under certain varieties of trees 
during thunderstorms. Now the U. S. 
Forest Service reports that it is appar- 
ently true that some kinds of trees are 
struck by lightning more frequently 
than others. A study will be made to 
determine what trees are most likely 
to attract electricity. The question has 
a practical side because in some regions 
in the far West lightning is the prin- 
cipal cause of forest fires. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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$16,200 Difference 
Between Them! 


Take a good look at these two men 

—they weigh the same—wear the same size hat—look a 
good deal alike—were born in the same year. 

But one man draws $1,800 a year and the other makes 
$18,000 every twelve months. Why? 

A thorough understanding of the reason may be your first 
step toward a greater success than you dreamed possible. 





AKE the most successful man 

you know—forget his money 

and position—measure yourself 
against him as man to man. 

Try to find the difference between 
yourself and him—nine times out of 
ten you'll be puzzled. 

Without flattery you may be his 
equal in education—alertness—per- 
sonality—and the other factors that 
are supposed to count. 

But he has something you haven’t 
—something that makes his income 
many times what you get. 

And that “something” is this 

—he has specialized knowledge and 
executive ability—he has taken him- 
self out of the job-filling masses into 
the position-holding classes—he has 
equipped himself for those higher 
phases of business where the supply 
never equals the demand—he has 
trained. 

Can you do this? 

This depends partially on you. But 
the way has been blazed for you by 
thousands upon thousands who have 
made the original dim trails into a 
broad highway. And what so many 
have done, you should be able to do. 

Here—take yourself as you are to- 
day—check up with the starting points 
of the men whose true stories are 
briefly told below— 

Then—mark their rise. 


“ONCE I Thought Advertisements 
Like This Were Fairy Tales 
Now I Know They Are True” 


So says O. D., in telling of his own 
climb from a job as an office clerk to 
his present position as general auditor 
of a nation-wide concern doing more 


than $20,000,000 of business. 


“We can’t promote you,” his boss 
had told him, “for you are not ready 
for any job ahead. And we can’t pay 
you more because you are getting all 
the job is worth. In fact, we could fill 
your place at a lower salary.” 

Yet in six months, because he en- 
rolled for LaSalle training in Account- 
ing and began to apply what he 
learned, this same boss raised his pay 
66 per cent and in the next four years, 
increased his pay check over 230 per 
cent. Today, his income is six or seven 
times largerthan when his old bosstold 
him it was useless to ask for any raise. 

And as he puts it, “An increase in 
salary now is the least of my worries.” 


“LA SALLE HELPED Us Climb 
the Mountain of Success”? 


Just a few years ago F. R. G. was a 
stenographer and D. F. C. a retail 
clerk. Neither knew more than the 
simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
Now Mr. G. as Treasurer and Mr. 
C. as Assistant Comptroller, super- 
vise the multitude of accounting rec- 
ords necessitated by the varied activi- 
ties of a large company—operating 
the hotels, camps, inns, transportation 
facilities, garages, guide service, etc., 
within a wonderful national park. 
“LaSalle training in Higher Ac- 
counting,” write both, “was the im- 
portant factor in our rapid climb.” 


“MY DREAM Came True— 
Thanks to LaSalle Training’’ 


E. A. B.’s life dream was to become a 
lawyer. But poverty, sickness, and 
family cares seemed to make it im- 
possible. Yet at twenty-five years of 
age, married, and the father of two 
children, clerking in a little retail 
store for $12 a week, he enrolled for 


LaSalle Law training. Three years 
later, he took and passed the Bar ex- 
amination and hung out his shingle. 
Today, he is a prominent, success- 
ful attorney with an income larger 
than he ever dreamed of getting. 


“YOU HAVE to Wait Until Men 
Ahead of You Die’’— 
said his Bosses 


But He Proved Them Wrong 
When C. B. O. asked his division 


superintendent how soon he could 
hope for promotion from his station 
agent’s job in a town of 500, he was 
told that he must wait his turn, may- 
be a long while. 

Yet a few months later, after his 
LaSalle training in Trafic Manage- 
ment began to show in his work and 
reports, the seniority rule was forgot- 
ten and he was promoted and his 
wages raised 100 per cent. Two years 
later, he was moved up again, and 
eight months later, again. 

Today, he is Trafhe Manager of a 
great corporation—and his salary is 
in proportion. 


IF YOU Have the First Requisite 


to Success— 


One trait that marks the successful 
man as against the mediocre man is 
his desire to get the facts about any- 
thing that may help him progress. 

And your first step toward a more 
successful career is to find out about 
this LaSalle training that has helped 
these five men—is to get the facts. 

You have been doing a lot of think- 
ing about your future—now is the 
time to do some acting. You can’t lose 
by sending the coupon and you may 


gain—gain a lot. Delay kills oppor- 
tunity. ACT! 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 4332-R Chicago, Il. 


I want the facts about your training in the business field I have checked below. I understand you will send them to me without cost or obligation. 


Higher Accountancy 

Traffic Management 

Modern Salesmanship 
Railway Station Management 


Hu Management Hi Degree of LL.B. 


Name 


Commercial Law 

Industrial Management 
ern Foremanship 

Personnel Management 





Business Correspond 

Banking and Finance 
Expert Bookkeeping 
CP. A. Coaching 
Railway Accounting 


Address 





Cc cial Spanish 

Business English 

Effective Speaking 

—————. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence 


City and State 
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The new 
weapon 
in the 


war on 








Police turn to 
RADIO TELEPHONE 


for help... ... 


Getaways are harder to make—and fewer too —in cities 


” where the police use Western Electric radio telephone equip- 






ment. @, The desk sergeant gets an alarm, and without moving from 
his chair issues instructions ray which are instantly picked up 
by, patrolmen in cruising squad cars and motorcycles. Result: 
Seconds instead of minutes to pick up the trail. @, Over Wesiern 
Electric radio telephone apparatus, voices are transmitted clearly. 


The skill and progressive viewpoint of Bell Telephone & 


manufacturers make available this new and timely police weapon. 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 











(Continued from Page 4) 

OUSES made of copper were ex- 
hibited at the International Build- 
ing Exposition in Berlin. The sections 
of which these buildings are composed 
are made in the factory. There is an 
outside stamped sheet of copper at- 
tached to a strong wooden frame and 
an inside sheet of steel embossed in at- 
tractive designs. The space between 
is filled with an insulating material 
made from metal asbetite felt cells. 
Lighting and plumbing fixtures are laid in 
the walls and, except for the foundations, 
everything comes readymade. The house 

can be screwed together in 24 hours. 


Copperized paper, an invention of the 
Department of Agriculture, may prove 
a boon to the pear growers of Washington 
and Oregon. The plant pathology ex- 
perts have discovered that ordinary paper 
impregnated with a liquid copper solu- 
tion makes the best wrappers for pears in 
storage awaiting shipment. The copper 
prevents the spread of “gray mold,” a 
form of decay which causes an annual 


loss of thousands of dollars. 


ANSAS believes that its farmers 
should give more attention to 
“raising” lakes. A law passed several 
years ago offers a tax reduction to any 
landowner who builds a dam across a 
dry water course and maintains a reser- 
voir for the collection and storage of 
surface water. Many people have al- 
ready constructed attractive ponds on 
their farms. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to prevent wasteful runoff and 
floods during rainy periods and to in- 
crease the ground-water supply. 


By the decision of a Massachusetts 
court, the ownership of property was lim- 
ited to a point 500 feet in the air. Nowa 
New York state ruling puts a limitation 
to title in the other direction. A sewer 
was laid across a piece of land at a depth 
of 150 feet and the court held that this was 
not an encroachment. The title to the 
subsoil extends only as far as the owner 
can reasonably make use of it. 


MONG proposals recently made 
by Julius H. Barnes of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is the lifting of 
restrictions which prevent the great in- 
surance companies from writing unem- 
ployment policies. We are the most 
insured of all people and our companies 
are prepared to offer us security against 
all other afflictions, but legislative bans 
prevent the big companies from writing 
unemployment policies. Such a con- 
tract would not only compensate those 
who are without work but—what is 
almost as important—would lift a bur- 
den of worry from those who still hold 
their jobs. The fear of unemployment 
is perhaps the greatest contributing 
cause of business depression. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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MAKE UP YOUR MIND 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


ea 


University, realizing the 
growing desire for adult 
education, established 11 
years ago a home study de- 
partment in order to offer 
its facilities to those who 
can not attend classes. The 
University unhesitatingly 
urges you to make up your 
mind. %¢ In more than one 
sense you should make up 
your mind. You should 
make decisions rather than 
defer them too long. Pro- 
crastinating leads to regret. 
Making up your mind may 
also mean improving it, 
training it along lines of 
specific endeavor, acquiring 
a habit of study, broaden- 
ing your culture. You can 
not doubt the value of de- 
voting part of your leisure 
to study. % The range of 
subjects available for study 
at home is wide; a partial 
list is printed here. 











CoLumBia Universiry—Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. 


Accounting 
Agriculture 
American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

High School Courses 
History 

Interior Decoration 


Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

MagazineArticle Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music—Harmony 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 














I, this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
14 million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff. 9g In writ- 
ing, mention subjects which in- 
terest you, even if they are not 
listed, as additions are made from 
time to time. 9 A bulletin show- 
ing a complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. 
In addition to the general Uni- 
versity courses this bulletin in- 
cludes courses that cover cojn- 
plete high school and college 
preparatory training. 





W. W. 4-32 


I am interested in the following subjects: 














Name Occupation 
Street and Number. 
City and County. State 
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SCHOOLS FOR WORLD'S WORK 


FAMILIES | 








THE 
DANA HALL SCHOOLS 
Wellesley Massachusetts 


HELEN TempPLe Cooke, Head 
DorotHy WaLbo, Associate Head 


TENACRE 
Dana Hall Junior School 
Pupils from ten to fifteen years of age 
Mrs. HeLen STocKTON WELLS 
Miss ANNIE Epitu Legs 
Associate Principals 


DANA HALL 


College Preparatory and 
General Courses 


PINE MANOR 
An Accredited Junior College 
Academic Music 
Home-Making Collegiate 
Instruction in Art and Dramatic 
Expression 
Mrs. Marin WARREN PorTrer, 
President 











NORTHAMPTON 
School for Girls 
Exclusively for College Preparation 

Regular fouryear preparatory course 
for Smith and other colleges. One-year 
intensive course for high school gradu- 
ates. 

Nine-acre campus. Outdoor life. 
Address either Principal; 
Dorothy M. Bement Sarah B. Whitaker 
Box K Northampton, Mass. 











STUART 


A Junior College of the Arts 
Advanced studies supplementing Art 
and Music training for college girls 
and graduates of secondary schools. 
University instructors in modern lan- 
guages, psychology, secretarial train- 
ing, history. 

Associated with the School of Fine Arts 


Residence, The Stuart Club 
102 Fenway Boston, Mass. 











CHERRY LAWN 


A Progressive Boarding School 
Boys and girls, 10 to 18. Elementary, 
college preparatory, Large faculty, 
limited enrollment. 27 acres, farm, 
lake, gymnasium. Open air classes and 
sleeping porches. 
18th Year 
Sept. 21, 1932—June 25, 1933 


Telephone Darien 1293, Darien, Conn. 











GEORGE SCHOOL 
Quaker. Est. 1893. College Prep. 
63 Graduates Entered 33 Colleges 
in 1931 


Broad Cultural Courses and School 
Life for Boys and Girls. Expert Direc- 
tion in Studies, Athletics, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Debating. 22 7-Acre Campus. 

George A. Walton, Principal 
William Eves, 3rd, E. E., Dean 
Box 273 George School, Pa. 






























Proud as we Americans 
are of our Public School 
System, we, the world’s 
exemplars of private in- 
itiative in every field of 
endeavor, are equally 
proud of our Private 
Schools, out of which 
the public schools have 
grown. 








Atmosphere for Boys’ Schools 


The interior decoration of many of the boys’ private schools 
of the country today reflect a marked improvement in taste. 
A far cry from the little red school house are these examples 
of the modern boy’s school environment. 


Eliel Saarinen, the fa- 
mous Finnish architect, 
executed thedining hall 
of Cranbrook School in 
a suburb of Detroit, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich, 








The Common Room 
of Bois Penrose Hall, 
Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Dr. Lewis Perry, 
headmaster of Philips 
Exeter, now meets 
boys, alumni and par- 
ents in this new office. 





~~ BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys 
in northern N.J, 65 miles from N. Y.C. 

Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges 5-year Course. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College Board Examinations 
and College Certificates. 

310 Acres, Golf, Gymnasium, Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed. D., Headmaster 
Box 29 Blairstown, N. J. 











ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school 
that has sent 250 boys to the leading 
colleges in 5 years. 

Remarkable success of graduates due 
to: Small homogeneous classes; Flexible 
forms; Advancement in each subject as 
rapid as ability permits; Special help 
in difficulties. 

Boys admitted whenever vacancies occur 
A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 











SUFFIELD 


What is your boy’s problem? Learning 
how to study? Learning how to concen- 
trate? Getting into college? Develop- 
ing health and personality? 

An experienced staff of sympathetic 
teachers will help you solve these and 
other problems. 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
eadmaster 











14 High Street Suffield, Conn. 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends’ school with an 
excellent record in preparing boys for 
leading colleges. 


25-acre elm-shaded campus. Athletic | 
fields, Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 


For catalog, address 
L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster 
255 Hope Street Providence, R. I. 

















LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A Leading Non-Military College 
Preparatory School for boys in the 
Middle West. 


Revolutionary new plan of education 
attracts nation-wide attention, 


All Athletics under experts 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster 
Box 119 Lake Forest, Ill. 











BURDETT COLLEGE 


Professional business school for high 
school and college graduates. 


Business Administration and Secre- 
tarial Courses. 


53rd Year 
For catalogue address 
F. H. Burdett, President 
156 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 

















Even Communistic Rus- 
sia has fashioned its 
school system, modified 
to suit its propaganda 
needs, on the best that 
Private Initiative here 
in America has devel- 
oped. 

















Write or visit the schools that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. 
If further help is needed, write fully your problem to PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
ee 

















Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 
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MILITARY 


“STAUNTON ‘7a 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for all colleges and for ci hip. 286 grad 

in 88 leading colleges. Catalog. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B. S., LL. D., Pres., Box » Staunton, Va. 


At home—in spare time—20 minutes a day. 
Increase your salary. Gain self-confidence, 
through ability to sway others by effective 

speech. Write today for free booklet, 


Speaking’: to Work Wonders With Words. 
North American Institute 
8601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2344, Chieago 
procter capentastties now be advertis- 

. eas) pare 
time. Practical work. bs Ay 
an cetablished school. Low tuition— 
interesting we dF el a 


Page-Davis School of i 
"2344,3601Mich.Av Chinewp 




















upil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\\ Hundreds are selling constantly to 

| ing publishers. 

| Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
# the Short-Story and sample copy of E 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Ss 


HOROSCOPES cay iia to Business, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
Pepperell 3 Fy 3 3 Massachusetts 
NOW at a New Big Saving! 


the New Britannica 
Write for FREE 56-Page Booklet 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 342 Madison Ave., New York 








Scientific Astrology practi- 











Grew from the Baiting 
of Wild Animals 


From the ancient sport of bear baiting, the Eng- 

lish language has taken an exciting word and 

fitted it to a milder use. Abet goes far back to 

an Old German or Scandinavian origin that con- 

jures = oe of hardy men going to the 
t 


chase w eir packs of hunting dogs. Icelandic 
beita meant “to feed” or “to hunt” with dogs. 
Low German detan meant “to cause to bite. 
Probably from these sources the Old French de- 
rived its word beter meaning “to bait” a bear, 
and abeter, “to excite or incite,” which is the 
immediate source of our own abet. No longer 
applied to animals, it signifies in English the 
encouraging or inciting of persons and, in mod- 
ern language, is used chiefly in a bad sense. 
There are thousands of such stories about the 
origins of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam-Webster 
A library in one horses ge a is —— 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2, pages there 
452,000 entries, oaedies thousands of NEW WORDS, 
12,000 biographical entries, 
AB) 32,000 geographical subjects, 
P\ 100 valuable tables, over 
6,000 illustrations. Its ency- 
clopedic information makes it 
a general question-answerer 
on all subjects. 
















An unusually interesting illus- 
ed booklet sent free on request. 
MAIL THE COUPON 
] G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | 
| Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Surprising Origins 
of English Words” and full information about Webster's | 
] New International Dictionary. (W. W. 4-82) 
Name. 


Street and Number. 








State. 


City. 
| Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 











(Continued from Page 6) 
HIRTY girls on roller skates do all 
the inside messenger work in a New 

York office of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Their job is to carry 
the urgent telegrams from the various 
receiving desks to the distributing cen- 
ter. Since the company put the girls 
on wheels the average time of delivering 
messages has been reduced to thirty 
seconds. The floor is covered with 
heavy linoleum, well waxed and as 
smooth as any skating rink. The girls 
like the change and some of them have 
become expert skaters. 


As everyone knows, lathers invariably 
hold nails in their mouths while at work. 
Recognizing this fact, a manufacturer of 
lath nails sterilizes them for forty min- 
utes at a temperature of 350 degrees. As 
they are made by machinery, the carpen- 
ter’s hands are the first to touch them. 


PIDERS are mighty hunters. Dr. 

Eugene W. Gudger of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History has 
been making a study of the literature 
of the subject. He gives accounts of 
spiders which have attacked, killed, and 
often eaten fishes, tadpoles, frogs, liz- 
ards, snakes, birds, bats, and mice. 
The fishing spider builds a funnel-shaped 
net in the water; he chases his tadpole 
into the back room, kills him, and dines 
at leisure. Spiders often kill salaman- 
ders. They catch little garden snakes 
in their webs. One scientist was an 
eyewitness of the assassination of a 
rattlesnake in Mexico. The insect ran 
down his web, bit the sleeping reptile 
on the head, and retreated to safety. 
In a minute the rattler was dead from 
the quick-acting poison. 


Some years ago a Persian student saw 
a picture of an American street-car con- 
ductor with a visor on his cap. He put 
such an eye shade on his own hat, but 
Persians had never worn visors, and the 
ingenious young pioneer received rough 
treatment. When the progressive new 
Shah came into power, however, he re- 
membered that comfortable visor and or- 
dered his subjects to wear them; now they 
are standard equipment. 


S THE human race growing left- 
handed? Statistics on this subject 
are scarce and unreliable, but German 
biologists find an increased number of 
“southpaws” in some schools, The 
best judgment is that there has been 
no biological change but merely a 
difference in public opinion. Once left- 
handedness was considered a defect, 
and efforts were made to cure it or to 
conceal it. Today it is regarded as a 
dangerous practice to try to change a 
left-handed child into a right-handed 
one. It is no longer a disgrace to be- 
long to this minority group. 


(Continued on Page 77) 


Open Adventures 
Book, this 







INORTHWEST WO 
Yacationa 


Live your own adventure story. 
Scale mountains, glaciers, shoot 
rapids, film wild animale... or 
ride easy trails. 
Yellowstone Park (through new Gallatin 
Gateway), Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma—Puget 
Sound country; Mt. Rainier, Olympic Penin- 
sula, Portland, Victoria, Vancouver, Alaska. 
Summer Fares— Lowest Ever. Include Cali- 
fornia, Colorado—no extra cost. Join an all- 
expense tour. Just like a big house party. Or 
go independently. 
Take the de luxe roller-bearing Olympian. 
The sootless, cinderless, electrified route— 
ecenically supreme. Open observation cars. 
Complete details gladly furnished—write 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass. Traffic Mér. 
818 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fidelity Union Building 
Dallas, Texas 


The modern way to get 
diffused light and ven- 
tilation that is draftless. 


For All Buildings 
IN ANY COLOR OR STAIN 
Send coupon for catalogue 
1882 - Golden Anniversary -- 1932 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
509 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Gentlemen: Please send me your latest catalogue. 
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NEARLY LIMITLESS 


SERVICE THE WORLD AFFORDS 


Count, if you can, the value of a given tele- 
phone call. It may cost you five cents or less. 
It may have profited you five dollars or five 
hundred dollars. It may have brought you 
five friends or five hours of leisure, or five 
years more of life. 

There is no way to measure the full value 
of the telephone, for it is the most nearly 
limitless service the world affords. 

It is yours to use as you will, when you 
will, wherever you will. It knows no time or 
distance, class or creed. Over its wires 
come messages of hope and cheer, of 
friendship and love and business, of 





births and marriages, of every active moving 
step in life and living. Its many millions of 
calls each day are the vocal history of the na- 
tion—the spoken diary of the American people. 

Hundreds of thousands of employees, 
eighty-five million miles of wire, and a plant 
investment of more than four thousand mil- 
lion dollars are at your service whenever you 
pick up the telephone. Yet the charge for 
local residential use is only a few cents a day. 
Infinite in value . . . low in cost... your 
telephone. In the next moment it may 
ring with a message that will change 


your destiny. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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‘THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


asking for what does not exist, namely, 

$9,500,000,000 in gold which we have 
loaned to foreign states, municipalities, and 
businesses. That amount of yellow metal 
simply is not available to our debtors. It is 
therefore time we exercise the part of our 
national genius that views situations realisti- 
cally. 

About $5,500,000,000 of the $9,500,000,000 
has disappeared. The question is, How best 
may we undertake the work of salvage? 

In the first place, the figure above mentioned 
is not to be confused with the $18,000,000,000 
of American public investment abroad. Of 
that amount the $8,500,000,000 which is in 
railroads, power plants, factories, and so on 
does not concern us here; but we are con- 
cerned with the $9,500,000,000 (value now 
about $4,000,000,000) of private loans. 

It is to be regretted that Senator Hiram 
Johnson in conducting his inquiry in Wash- 
ington failed to reach the heart of the problem. 
The senator, after questioning the Morgans, 
the Kuhn Loebs, and the Hallgartens, has 
now introduced a bill which proposes the 
creation of a federal foreign-loan board which 
would have the power to pass on future loans. 

Such a function, we take it, is an improper 
activity of a democratic government. 

We hold to our statement made in February, 
1931, that “‘the United States will soon be 
faced with the advisability, if not the absolute 
necessity, of forming an organization, similar 
to the English Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders, for the settlement and collection of 
defaulted foreign obligations.” 


je United States is in the position of 
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The advantages of such an organization: 

1. It would remove the necessity for further 
federal paternalism. 

2. Individual bondholders are powerless. 
Information is not available to them, and by 
protesting they accomplish nothing except a 
certain satisfaction through placing the vendor 
in the embarrassing position of asking himself, 
“Am I red?”’ Organizations have money to 
employ experts and they are both impersonal 
and soulless. 

3. The corporation would act on its own 
initiative or on the request of its bondholders. 

4. It would continually disseminate in- 
formation about foreign governments that 
have been loaned American money. 

5. Above all, it would have complete in- 
dependence of action. 

In contemplating such an organization it is 
fair to point out the opposition that such 
proposals are facing and must face from the 
bankers. The final answer to this opposition, 
however, is that the individuals who bought 
the bonds still own them. They are the ones 
out of pocket. 

The government should do nothing about 
it, and the bankers will do nothing. A large 
part of our money is permanently gone. 
Crying after what does not exist will not bring 
it back. Hard-boiled action on the part of 
those who write the story in red ink may yet 
effect a worth-while degree of salvage. 

Already there are organization movements 
and rumors of movements. Max Winkler, 
well-known authority on foreign loans, is ac- 
tively advocating this step. Such militant 
bodies must come. 
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Trade Prospects in the Orient 





HE most striking change in our foreign trade since 

the World War is the relative decline of our ex- 
changes with Europe and the relative increase of our 
business with Asia and the three Americas. Europe, 
which absorbed two thirds of all our exports only a 
few years ago, now takes less than two fifths of all we 
sell abroad. Latin America has increased her pur- 
chases to one fifth of all we export, while the Far East 
(which took 8 per cent of all our exports before the 
war) has now more than doubled that proportion. 
In 1930 our trade with Asia and Oceania totaled 
$1,445,000,000, as against some $2,747,000,000 with 
Europe. 

There is every reason to expect further development 
of this tendency. The rapid expansion of large-scale 
manufacturing in Europe, increased tariffs, reduced 
purchasing power, combine to cripple our transatlantic 
trade. In the Orient these factors do not operate to 
the same degree. Industrial development has only 
begun, and tariffs are for revenue rather than for pro- 
tection. The standard of living has always been 
close to the subsistence minimum, which means that 
it can go up but not down. 

This is one reason why American foreign policy 
has paid increasing attention to the Pacific area. New 
opportunities for our business men and bankers are 
waiting in the Far East. The per capita foreign trade 
of China, as is pointed out in an article in this issue of 
World’s Work, equals one fiftieth of that of the United 
States. When a population of more than 400,000,000 
scattered over an area equal to ours has only as many 
miles of railroad or as many telephones as one of our 
smaller states, trade possibilities are tremendous. 

Our trade with China totals $200,000,000 a year 
despite depression and revolution. Once peace is 
restored no area will show a more rapid increase in 
imports from and exports to the United States. Aus- 
tralia, India, and the island groups of the Pacific area 
are only waiting better times to carry forward their 
expanding trade relations with us. 


Down With Prices! 


HE cost of living has already fallen 15 per 
cent since 1929 and will drop still further in 
the months to come. Retail food prices have led 
the way. Compared with 1929 they show a reduction 
of 30 per cent, while clothing—second most important 
item in the household budget—is off 16 per cent. 
Rents, because of long-time contracts, are down only 
7 per cent. 
The readjustment of rents and of prices for fuel, 
light, and miscellaneous items to a lower price basis 
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is only now getting under way and still has a long way 
to go. One need only contrast the present price of 
wheat, cotton, copper, corn, oil, and rubber with 1929 
figures to realize that many wholesale and retail prices 
have not yet been properly adjusted to reduced pro- 
duction costs. 

Not until this happens will consumption return to 
normal. Labor’s constant complaint has been that 
during periods of expansion the cost of living goes up 
long before wages; and that when the tide turns, wages 
are reduced before there is a proportionate cut in the 
cost of living. 

It is the immediate cut in wage income, rather than 
the much slower adjustment of wage rates, which 
justifies this complaint. Men are laid off for shorter 
or longer periods long before there is a general cut in 
wages. From the wage-earner’s point of view, the 
loss of two days’ work each week is equivalent to a 
33 per cent wage cut. The present drop of one third 
in the average worker’s purchasing power will inevita- 
bly force further readjustment in the cost of living. 
The sooner prices come down the sooner business will 


pick up. 


Inflation or Reflation? 


VER since the 1929 collapse in stock prices the 
United States has suffered the painful process of 
deflation. This has reduced prices, salaries, and 
wages, has bankrupted banks at an average rate of 
seven for every business day, and—through destroying 
confidence—has paralyzed business activity. For two 
and one half years the Hoover Administration has 
witnessed the failure of continuous efforts to arrest this 

process. 
A whole year passed after the Wall Street crash be- 


‘fore our political, business, and financial leaders 


recognized the desirability of deflating prices and 
wages. 

The dramatic Hoover moratorium proposal was the 
first courageous admission that the problem was 
world-wide and required drastic remedies. This 
moratorium helped, but it came too late to turn the 
deflation tide. The National Credit Association, 
launched in the fall of 1931, also proved inadequate. 
The banks were not sufficiently secure to help them- 
selves without federal aid. 

Then came the twelve-point Hoover plan, presented 
to Congress in the President’s December message, 
and once more hope was revived. Yet even the crea- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
potential resources of two billion dollars failed to ar- 
rest the epidemic of bank failures or the repeated 
triumphs of the Wall Street bears. Once more there 
was a bipartisan emergency meeting at the White 
House—resulting in agreement to liberalize the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—and the Glass-Steagall measure 
became a law. 
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This measure substitutes paper for gold. On its 
face this means inflation. But whether it constitutes 
that “‘undue expansion of paper currency or prices” 
which the dictionary defines as inflation can be de- 
termined only after the expiration of the two-year 
period for which these emergency measures are to be 
applied. 

For the time being it is an attempt at “reflation,” an 
effort to restore confidence and credit, to eliminate 
unnecessary bank failures, to prevent commodity 
prices from sinking still further below the cost of 
production. For two and a half years the line of 
deflation has resembled the lightning’s jagged line of 
Today 
a new line starting from the low point of our financial 
horizon is working its way upward. 

Where will the two lines meet? If the point of 
intersection is too high we will have returned to infla- 
tion. But if this new financial legislation restores 
confidence and credit without stimulating too much 
speculative activity we will have “reflated” ourselves 
back to that “normalcy” which we talked about but 
failed to achieve a decade ago. 


a al 


When in Doubt—Postpone! 


fire in its descent across our economic heaven. 


NYONE who still believes that America will can- 

cel Europe’s debts out of hand is a fool. No 

country has ever done such a thing and no country 
ever will. 

Postponement, adjustment, arrangement—yes, but 
outright cancellation—no! Americans who continue 
to sentimentalize about this issue render a dis- 
tinct disservice to both creditor and debtor. By 
talking about cancellation they encourage Europeans 
to demand it and thus make it more difficult for us to 
refuse it. In this era of elections and supernational- 
ism the Hoover Administration may even find it diffi- 
cult to secure congressional approval for the necessary 
extension of the Hoover moratorium. 

Europe has at last realized that it must agree on a 
line of action before turning in our direction. The 
postponement of all payments for another twelve or 
twenty-four months would suit Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Germany, better than it would suit the 
United States. 

“When in doubt postpone” has been Europe’s 
motto, and Europe has always been in doubt about 
debts and reparations. 

In the end we may have to sit down once more with 
our debtors and revise the debt agreements in accord- 
ance with the “capacity to pay” principle which we 
ourselves made the basis of settlement. Just now, 
Europe’s “‘capacity to pay” is at low ebb. Postpon- 
ing adjustments by a prolongation of the Hoover 
moratorium may be the only way of easing the politi- 
cal difficulties which have always bedeviled the debt 
issues. 
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It will also be to our advantage since Europe’s 
“capacity to pay”’ is more likely to increase than to 
decrease by 1933 or 1934. 


a ll 


An All-Hoover Cabinet 


OR the first time since he has been in office 

Herbert Hoover has a Cabinet entirely of his own 
choosing. With the substitution of Ogden L. Mills 
for Andrew W. Mellon as secretary of the treasury, 
the last of the Harding-Coolidge holdovers disappears. 
Mr. Mellon did not realize his reputed ambition to 
establish a new endurance record for the Treasury 
post, but at least he is the first secretary of the treas- 
ury to step from that position to the Court of St. 
James’s. 

It must be a source of satisfaction to the President 
that his official household is now an all-Hoover family. 
For some time before Ogden L. Mills succeeded 
Secretary Mellon, he was summoned to the White 
House for important conferences much more often 
than his chief. Those who knew the relations between 
the President and James J. Davis, his holdover secre- 
tary of labor, realized that no tears were shed at the 
White House when this Pennsylvania politician de- 
veloped senatorial ambitions. 

Today the Cabinet represents a much more homo- 
geneous group than is usually provided by the exigen- 
cies of party politics. Mr. Hoover has been able to 
retain the services of all his more important Cabinet 
appointees. Like the President himself they have 
mellowed with age. Yet they are all young enough to 
continue to render good service if fate should decree 
the reélection of their chief. 


More and Better Air Service 


MERICANS are rapidly becoming air-minded. 
In 1931 air lines carried 457,340 passengers, as 
against 374,935 in 1930. This growing traffic coin- 
cides with a decided falling off in railway passenger 
traffic. The amount of express matter carried by 
airplanes has more than doubled within a year, and 
there is a steady increase in air mail. 

The flying trend is much more marked in this coun- 
try than abroad. Germany’s Lufthansa, which has a 
monopoly of all air service, carried only 80,000 passen- 
gers last year—an increase of 15 per cent over 1930. 
Reduced government subsidies have forced German 
lines to rationalize and become more nearly self- 
sustaining. American lines have always had the ad- 
vantage of competition and independence of govern- 
ment subsidy and control. The result has been a 
rational development of service in response to growing 
public demand. Air lines have now become an im- 
portant part of our established transportation system. 














Abyssinia to Zanzibar 


H. V. Kaltenborn Looks at the World 








ARGENTINA shows political maturity. Dictator 
Uriburu cheerfully surrenders office to President- 
elect Justo after pardoning Hipdlito Irigoyen, whom 
they jointly ousted from the Presidency. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL warfare was universally con- 
demned at Geneva. There are no war-germ export 
houses to resent attempts to cripple their business. 


BOYCOTT action to discourage war-makers is effective 
only when unanimous. Until something like a boy- 
cott to punish the aggressor is written into the Anti- 
war Pact that document will remain a scrap of paper. 


BRITAIN bade farewell to the free-trade principle 
without so much as a cabinet crisis. The Mac- 
Donald government, though divided on the tariff, 
decided to carry on since the issue was “not of first 
importance.” Yet more British governments have 
fallen on the tariff issue than on any other. 


COLOMBIA in South America is using amphibian 
airplanes to colonize the remote Putumayo rubber 
region. Only air-minded pioneers are eligible for 
homesteads these days. 


ENGLAND'S birth rate is 15.8 per thousand, just 
half what it was in 1870. The infant-mortality rate 
is down as much. Fewer children and better care 
for all children is sound policy when times are hard. 


FILIPINOS will face anarchy and revolution if the 
Philippines receive independence now. This is 
Secretary of War Hurley’s conclusion after a survey 
of the Islands. It coincides with the opinion of 
every nonpolitical student and observer. 


FRANCE is the answer to the question, “Where is a 
government crisis not a crisis?’”’ About every six 
months the politicians redistribute cabinet posts, but 
policies do not change. “Make Germany . pay” 
comes from the Left as lustily as from the Right. 


FRENCH deputies in voting for women’s suffrage 
for the third time made it unanimous. 
a beau geste toward the ladies when they can al- 
ways count on the conservative gentlemen of the 
Senate to vote it down? 


GOETHE, who died on March 22nd, one hundred 
years ago, anticipated Darwin, the Panama Canal, 
and the League of Nations. He did not, happily 
for him, anticipate crooning or prohibition. 


GRANDI, speaking soft words at the Disarmament 
Conference for the no-longer-militant Mussolini, 
received record-breaking applause. There is more 
joy in Geneva over one reclaimed militarist sinner 
than over the pacifist ninety and nine. 


Why not: 
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HINDENBURG refused to run for a second term 
until confronted by a petition signed by 2,500,000 
voters. No one has to sign petitions to persuade 
our candidates to run for first or second terms. 


HIROHITO, emperor of Japan, chose “Enlightened 
Peace” as the phrase which should characterize 
the period of his reign. ‘“‘Unenlightened War” 
would have been more apposite. 


LATIN AMERICA is celebrating Washington’s bi- 
centennial with us. They prefer Washington to 
Monroe and hope we will follow the former’s advice 
to beware of foreign entanglements—especially in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Cuba, and Santo Domingo. 


MANCHURIA now has an independent government. 
Independent of Nanking but dependent on Tokyo. 


MOSCOW has two leading newspapers: Pravda 
(Truth) and Izvestia (News). After reading what 
they have to say on the Far East one applauds the 
Russian jokesmith who said, “There is no truth in 
the News and no news in the Truth.” 


MUSSOLINI’S excavations in Rome prove that our 
use of the word vandalism wrongs the Vandals. 
Earthquakes, not barbarians, destroyed the an- 
cient temples. Those early Christians, it now 
transpires, were prejudiced and blamed the Van- 
dals where they should have blamed nature. 


NOBILE, who mismanaged the ill-fated Italian North 
Pole expedition, is building dirigibles for Russia. 
Is this another anti-Soviet plot? 


NORWAY has had to organize against dynamite 
fishermen who are destroying the country’s chief 
industry by killing fifteen thousand pounds of fish 
for every pound they catch. The conservation of 
natural resources is a world-wide problem. 


ROOSEVELT (Nicholas), when named governor 
general of the Philippines, was rejected by the 
“politicos” asunsympathetic. Roosevelt (Theodore) 
is himself a “politico” and therefore “simpatico.”’ 
He pleased Porto Ricans and his Spanish speeches 
should appeal to Filipinos. 


SPAIN’S delegate to the Geneva Conference proposed 
that the United States immediately join the League 
of Nations. He hasn’t read the statements of 
Newton D. Baker, Franklin Roosevelt, et Al. 


URUGUAY 'S general strike failed. So did Spain’s. 
Such strikes fail when they are directed against 
reasonable government measures. They succeed, 
as in Germany, when they frustrate militarists 
seeking revolutions undesired by the majority. 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Of the 700 American firms doing business in China (most of them with headquarters in Shanghai), Standard 
Oil of New York—Socony to us, Mei Foo to the Chinese—has become outstanding since its invasion of the 


Orient in 1900. 


Its tankers are seldom molested by river pirates, its native agents are held in high esteem. 








Our Stake in Chine 








By GeEorRGE E. SOKOLSKY 








Although amounting to only $250,000,000 (investments) and some 
$368,000,000 (trade), it looms large as a possible pulmotor for 


dwindling American export trade. 


AR is actually taking place in China. In- 

ternational law notwithstanding, Japan has 

captured by the use of armed forces 200,000 
square miles of Chinese soil in Manchuria. Japanese 
troops are fighting Chinese troops in Shanghai and in 
the Yangtze valley. 

A small army, originally 15,000 men, now increased 
to 26,000 men, marched into Manchuria, disarmed as 
many as 200,000 Chinese troops, destroyed irrevocably 
the then existent Chinese administration, seized the 
railways of the entire region, sent out patrols to wipe 
out recalcitrant military units and so-called bandit 
groups, sailed a fleet into the Whangpoo River to 
suppress anti-Japanese movements in China proper, 
took possession of Chapei, the Chinese city adjacent 
to Shanghai, and forced any Chinese government 
which might establish itself in China to realize that 
anti-Japanese boycotts sustained by the Chinese gov- 
ernment will hereafter be regarded as acts of war. 

Yet, the Japanese government insists that all this 
effort and energy and human blood has been expended 
not to hold Manchuria but to enforce rights under trea- 
ties already secured from China; that once a govern- 
ment in Manchuria is established which can guarantee 
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A realistic article by an expert 


Japan an adherence to these existent treaties and 
which proves a capacity to enforce Japan’s rights under 
them, the Japanese will turn back to such a Man- 
churian government most of Manchuria; not all, for 
some 1300 square miles are leased to Japan until the 
year 2007. Similarly, at Shanghai Japan contends 
that she is acting in codperation with other powers to 
protect life and property, but more specifically an in- 
vestment of more than a billion dollars. 

In this situation three countries are particularly 
concerned: the United States, Great Britain, and 
Soviet Russia. In this article, we must limit ourselves 
to answering the specific questions: Why should the 
United States bother about this Sino-Japanese row in 
Manchuria? What does it mean to the American 
deeply immersed in the problems of his depression? 
What is our stake in China, anyhow? 

To the American on the Atlantic coast China is far 
away, much farther away than anything ought to be, in 
his opinion, from the purlieus of Atlantic-coast cities. 
A few specialists trade in China products; some banks 
have branches there; some individuals have made or 
lost money there. But it is all very far away and not 
particularly important at the moment. Some tourist 











Ewing Galloway 


professors who have spent several months during a 
busy lifetime doing the coast cities of China, or an 
occasional businessman tourist who has attended some 
conference and engaged in unofficial and unimportant 
diplomacy, may develop vigor over Japan’s forceful 
handling of China—but on the whole, the public 
knows that although something awful is happening 
there, it is far, far away. 

Actually, China is a pivotal factor in the interna- 
tional political position of the United States. For a 
weak and discordant China, involved in strife with 
Japan and Russia, subject to conquest by eitherJapan 
or Russia or, in different areas, by both, places upon 
the United States the task of maintaining the balance 
of power in the Pacific, where American commerce 
must have an outlet for her goods if American manu- 
facturers are to engage, at all, in foreign trade. 

This balance of power can only be maintained as 
long as the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China is maintained. The United States has entered 
into a long list of treaties with all interested powers to 
insure the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. It prevented the partition of China by the 
European powers. It interfered with the imposition 
of the Twenty-One Demands on China by Japan in 
1915. It called the Washington Conference in 1921 to 
pledge the principal powers to this conception of 
Asiatic politics. 

But China had done nothing to protect herself, to 
maintain her own territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity. Ina word, while the United States has con- 
sistently pursued a policy of preventing predatory 
nations from tearing China apart, China has, all on 
her own, been falling apart. 

Japanese aggression in Manchuria is a direct result 
of China’s inability to maintain her independence. 
With the largest standing army in the world, in pos- 
session of the largest arsenal in the world, with more 
man power, more food supplies, more raw material 
than any other country, China has not been able to 
develop an indigenous industry or a functioning gov- 
ernmental structure capable of resisting aggression on 
her own soil. 


The result is that the four countries most concerned 
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Baled U. S. cotton being transferred 
to rude lighters. China’s principal 
imports from the States are necessi- 
ties—cotton, tobacco, kerosene, sil- 
ver. Increase the buying power of 
445,000,000 people a bit, and the 
added trade is worth going after. 


with China politically—Japan, the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain—face each 
other in conflicting purposes, each according 
to her own economic requirements, each with 
due regard to her own special interests. 

American investments in China are com- 
paratively small: $250,000,000 out of a total 
foreign investment in that country of be- 
tween three and four billion dollars. This 
$250,000,000 is about 1} per cent of the Amer- 
ican investment abroad. Only $200,000,000 
of this amount is invested in business; the remainder is 
in missionary and educational work and represents a 
spiritual rather than an economic association with 
China’s future. 

Of the $200,000,000, $43,000,000 has been invested 
by six oil companies, including the Standard Oil of 
New York. The largest single unit of investment is 
undoubtedly the American and foreign-power owner- 
ship of the Shanghai electric power plant which, when 
exchange was settled, cost the investors $32,000,000. 

Great Britain has an investment in China of about 
$1,250,000,000; Japan of about $1,250,000,000; and 
Soviet Russia of about $300,000,000. To Japan, the 
investment of more than 2,500,000,000 yen in China 
(for it must be placed in their currency to be under- 
stood in some just proporticn) is more important than 
the British or the American investment, because it re- 
presents practically the whole of Japan’s investment 
abroad. More than half of this amount is in Man- 
churia, and its loss would leave Japan a crippled, if 
not a bankrupt, nation. On the other hand, the United 
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Unloading a shipment of American 
goods—what care the local steve- 
dores if the crates are upside down? 
U. S. trade with China outranks 
that of any other country, Japan 
and Great Britain included, yet our 
investment is comparatively small. 


States has lost larger sums in the liquidation 
of the postwar indebtedness in Europe with- 
out being bankrupt. To the Japanese then 
this investment is life itself; to the United 
States it is interesting. 

American trade with China is similarly not 
tremendous; yet the United States is today 
the principal trading country in China, doing 
a larger business than either Japan or Great 
Britain. The foreign trade between China 
and the United States in 1929 amounted 
to $338,000,000, to which must be added perhaps 
as much as $30,000,000 of American trade for 
China which appears as Japanese trade. China’s 
trade with Japan is a little more than 24 per cent of 
Japan’s total foreign trade;.China’s trade with the 
United States is only 3.5 per cent of the American for- 
eign trade. 

But whereas Japan carries a huge investment to 
make this trade successful and has to send an army 
into Manchuria and a navy to Shanghai to secure this 
trade, the United States maintains her commercial 
position by a small investment and with a minimum 
of protective devices. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the type 
of trade relations between China and other countries. 
Aside from the large import of silver, most of which 
comes from the United States, China’s five principal 
imports are cotton goods, raw cotton, rice, sugar, and 
iron and steel. Her principal imports from the United 
States are raw cotton, tobacco, and kerosene oil. 
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When a country of China’s size, still predominately 
agricultural, has to import wheat, rice, sugar, cotton, 
wool, lumber, siron, coal, and kerosene, it will be long 
before such a market will be closed to foreign trade. 
In a word, China buys not luxuries but necessities. 
China will continue to buy necessities as long as any 
money is left in that country. 

This fact is true of very few other markets. It 
surely is not true of a single European market in rela- 
tion to American exports. Such a market, under any 
circumstances, is worthy of consideration if not of 
that careful nurturing and promotion which alone 
succeeds in foreign trade. 

China’s principal exports are agricultural products: 
beans, raw silk, eggs, peanuts, and wood oil, of which 
the United States takes a fair share although American 
tariff policy is beginning to affect severely Chinese 
imports into the United States. 

Another and an extremely important factor in Sino- 
American relations is the work that is done by Ameri- 
can missionaires and educators there.. More than 
$50,000,000 of American money has been invested in 
such enterprises. Each year from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 is sent to China to support Christian insti- 
tutions. Is there a direct response? Is this a factor 
in the American stake in China? 

Certain phases of this question call for a direct reply. 
For instance, the fact that English is universally the 
“second”’ language throughout China, even in regions 
where Russian, Japanese, and French influences pre- 
dominate, cannot be ignored. The “second” lan- 
guage plays quite a part in determining social if not 

direct commercial relationships. A Chinese who 
speaks German as his “second” language is not 


likely to trade directly with English-speaking 
firms, because he learned his “‘second”’ language 
to avoid interpreters and intermediaries. English 
is now so prevalent in China, that French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and other non-English speaking 
firms carry an English-speaking staff as a necessity. 

The fact that so many Chinese students re- 
ceived their education in American universities 
has been a factor in developing a market in 
China for American goods and a specific interest 


Advertising a Holly- 
wood-made movie in 
Peiping. Photoplays, 
rather than educa- 
tional shorts and news- 
reels, naturally pre- 
dominate; but many of 
China’s leading gov- 
ernment officials are 
graduates of our col- 
leges and have seen us 
pretty much as we are. 
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in American institutions. This is particularly true 
of engineering students. For instance, many Chi- 
nese who studied railroad engineering and admin- 
istration abroad, were students at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Many of these men now hold im- 
portant administrative positions in China. They 
are more familiar with American methods and equip- 
ment than with any other. Some of them had the 
opportunity of receiving specialized training in the 
shops of American locomotive builders. The result is 
that these men tend to favor American equipment, and 
unless the price and terms of payment for American 
goods are prohibitive they will favor an American 
contract. 


American Alma Maters 


The Ministry of Railways—when it was directed by 
Sun Fo, a graduate of both California and Columbia— 
was manned almost entirely by students trained in 
America, and the bulk of the business of this Ministry 
went to American firms. Many of the principal bu- 
reau chiefs of the Ministry of Finance under T. V. 
Soong were Harvard men, as Harvard was his univer- 
sity. The new Civil Engineering unit which is being 
organized in China by the League of Nations, however, 
will be under the direction of a Frenchman, Mr. Robert 
Haas, and it will be interesting to see how many of the 
Chinese appointed to it will be American returned 
students and how much of the goods purchased as a 
result of its recommendations will be American goods. 

American economic interests in China rest on the 
foundation of the ‘‘ open door policy,” enunciated in its 
present form by John Hay in 1899. The “open door” 
is as much a part of American policy as the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is an uncompromisable basis for our 
relationship with the world in the Pacific. It goes 
back in American political theory to the days of John 
Adams and was used as a basis for trading between this 
country and China and Japan at all times. When 
Commodore Perry forced Japan to forgo a three- 
century principle of seclusion, he was acting in accord- 
ance with the open door policy. 

The open door policy is not a sentimental, an altruis- 
tic concept of political relationships. It is a practical 
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This abandoned Chinese temple 
houses the American consulate at 
Mukden, Manchuria, where—as at 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Harbin 
likewise—Department of Com- 
merce representatives are stationed. 


policy in the pursuit of trade. It is more 
economic than political. It demands that 
American citizens shall have the right to trade 
on an equal basis with the citizens of any 
other country. The United States has pre- 
vented the partitioning of China because it 
has rejected the possibility of any other 
country developing a trade monopoly in any 
part of China. The United States has pro- 
tested to China against the granting of trade 
monopolies to any country, on the ground 
that such monopolies will be a breach of the open door. 

The instrument of the “most favored nation clause” 
has been employed to implement the open door policy. 
American treaties with China invariably include “a 
most favored nation clause,” which provides that any 
rights or privileges granted to any country by China 
shall ipso facto become a right and privilege of Ameri- 
can citizens in China. By this process China is pre- 
vented from committing herself to breaches of the 
open door policy, for whenever China grants some 
unusual right to anyone, the United States immedi- 
ately accepts the grant on behalf of her own citizens. 

The open door policy, however, cannot be used to 
impede the development of China. For instance, if a 
Japanese firm obtains a contract to build a railroad in 
Manchuria, this does not mean that an American firm 
should be given a contract to build the same railroad 
or any other railroad. Such contracts are not re- 
garded as rights and privileges but as business proposi- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, there was a time when American firms 
sought to build railroads in China, and they found that 
the entire country had been divided into spheres of 
influence and that there was no place open to Ameri- 
cans for this business. The American government 
never recognized these spheres of influence and the 
American firms tried to go ahead with the business. 


Keeping the “Door” Open 


In 1920, at the instigation of the State Department, 
the International Consortium was organized, consist- 
ing of American, British, French, Belgian, and Japa- 
nese bankers, for the purpose of financing China. The 
purpose of the Consortium was to put an end to 
spheres of influence and to keep open the open door, 
but to achieve it by international codperation rather 
than by bitter nationalistic competition. The Con- 
sortium has not been able to do any business in China 
since its organization but it has put an end to the 
efforts of certain powers to close areas in China to 
American finance and trade. 

It is quite impossible for the United States to give up 
the open door policy in China. It is the permanent 
expression of our conception that we have a stake in 











OUR STAKE IN CHINA 


China and that we shall protect that stake. Secretary 
Stimson’s note to Japan of January 8, reminding 
Japan that the open door is still open in Manchuria, 
was only a continuation of a traditional policy. 
Japan’s reply would indicate that the Japanese gov- 
ernment is fully cognizant of the American attitude, 
but it will'‘not be long when trade statistics will show 
whether the door is open to American trade or whether 
the Japanese are closing it in Manchuria. Should an 
attempt be made to shut it, the United States will take 
the strongest measures to keep it open. Japan under- 
stands that and must act accordingly. 


Prunes and Shoes? Luxuries! 


An American commercial agent once delivered an 
address before a shoe convention in the course of which 
he said that in China there were 400,000,000 human 
beings, 800,000,000 feet, and that, therefore, it was a 
marvelous market for American shoes. This was, of 
course, nonsense, for most of the Chinese do not wear 
shoes. Similarly, someone recently suggested that if 
each Chinese ate one prune a day, what a wonderful 
business California would do. But why should the 
Chinese eat prunes? 

The fact remains that China offers an important 
market for the future. The country consists, in all 
its territory, of some 4,000,000 square miles. If 
reduced to China proper and Manchuria, there is an 
area of more than 2,000,000 square miles to be de- 
veloped. In this area there are now 11,000 miles of 
railroad, as compared with 250,000 miles in the United 
States; there are 40,000 miles of roads capable of being 
used for motor transport; there are some 5,000 miles 
of electric railways, including street-car systems; some 
2,500 miles of air lines; only 97,000 miles of telegraph 
wires; only 250,000 telephones, not as many as in the 
state of Connecticut. 

It is perfectly obvious that the country has not been 
touched economically from a modern standpoint. 
Grandiose schemes for the building at once of 
100,000 miles of railroad are simply ridicu- 
lous; because China could not finance such 
enterprises, nor could she provide suitable 
security for foreign financing on any such 
scale. But in due course, year by year, China 
is developing, and in that development the 
United States can play and has been playing 
a part. 

Take the year 1930, a year of famine, 
flood, civil war, and economic distress in 
China. That year China purchased 75,000,000 
ounces of silver from the United States; 
324,000 bales of cotton; 110,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco; 3,172,000 barrels of kerosene; 
2,337,000 barrels of flour; $7,929,000 of ma- 
chinery; $7,485,000 of steel; 211,000,000 feet 


In Shanghai, as elsewhere in China, 
coolies do most of the heavy truck- 
ing. Customers aplenty for Fords, 
Mack trucks, and the rest, given 
more good roads and half a chance! 
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of Douglas fir; 1,537,000 bushels of wheat; 7,000,000 
pounds of copper. That was a bad year—a very 
bad year for China. Yet the United States engaged 
in a profitable trade with that country. 

What would happen if China enjoyed peace? It is 
the answer to this question which explains the Ameri- 
can interest in China. The purchasing power of the 
Chinese people advances each year as the effects of 
modernization make themselves felt, but it remains 
low because of the civil wars and the high taxes im- 
posed illegally by the corrupt politicians and rapacious 
militarists. 

When there is peace in any area it seems to bloom 
over night. Cities like Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai, which have been enjoying peace for only 
two or three years, are prosperous during a period of 
world depression. Shanghai was, until a month ago 
when the Japanese took Chapei, going through the 
most profitable real-estate boom in her history; Ningpo 
has profited by an extremely active straw-braid trade 
because American women took to wearing straw hats 
again. So it goes. Whenever, wherever peace ap- 


pears in China, trade prospers and modern goods are 
sold. 


But Railroads—Necessities! 


Manchuria, in particular, is a likely market for 
American goods. During the past ten years the South 
Manchuria Railway alone spent more than $130,000- 
000 in the United States for railway supplies. Man- 
churia differs from the rest of China in that railway 
developments have been more aggressively promoted 
by both Chinese and Japanese officials than elsewhere 
in China. Before the Japanese invasion, commencing 
September 18, 1930, the Chinese had plans for 50 
lines of new railroad, concentrating on the new port of 
Hulutao. These plans have been disrupted by the 
Japanese; but they will, this spring, complete the 
Changchun-Hueining line, and if they are to succeed 
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in maintaining their economic position in Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, they will build a line from 
Tungliao to Jehol as rapidly as they can finance it. 
The Japanese will have to build several thousand miles 
of railroad under their own auspices or for the Chinese, 
and there is no reason whatsoever why they should 
not buy their steel and other equipment in the United 
States. South Manchuria has usually bought 50 
per cent of all purchases abroad from the United 
States, although during the past three years this per- 
centage has fallen off. It will be sound business and 
much sounder politics for Japan to keep the average 
up to 50 per cent, if for no other reason than to prove 
that their presence in Manchuria does not result in a 
closing of the open door by the lessening of trade be- 
tween the United States and Manchuria. 


Our Merchants Stand Alone 


The question naturally arises as to whether the 
United States can compete with Japan and with 
European countries in the Chinese market. Com- 
petition between the United States and Japan is not 
very keen, because these two countries cultivate differ- 
ent markets: Japan sells mostly piece goods and light 
electrical equipment—sundries such as one buys in a 
five and ten cent store in this country—while the 
United States specializes in raw cotton, kerosene, 
tobacco, steel, and heavy machinery. In the latter 
field the American merchant finds himself engaged in 
an active and often acrimonious competition with 
British, French, German, and Czech merchants, who 
often are assisted by their governments, by subsidies 
or rebates, and by their bankers with long credits. 

Competition in a country like China is affected by 
three principal considerations: First, the direct support 
and protection which a government gives its merchants 
in China; second, the factor of price; third, the even 
more important problem of credits. 

The American government, on the whole, provides 
no support and a minimum of protection to American 
merchants in China. Except for the insistence upon 
the open door policy, the American government care- 
fully avoids salesmanship—‘“‘dollar diplomacy.” The 
result is that other nationals often get orders for polli- 
tical reasons. For instance, when the American gov- 
ernment returned the first share of the Boxer indem- 
nity to China, it was all to be devoted to the education 
of Chinese in the United States. A second portion 
was remitted to be used for general educational and 
beneficial purposes: some of it for pro-Chinese propa- 
ganda in the United States. On the other hand, the 
British, when they returned their share, made special 
provision that part of it should be used for railroad 
building and other engineering purposes, and that, 
when goods were bought abroad in this connection, 
they should be bought in England. In a word, the 
British made provision that a share of the returned 
money should be spent in England. Similarly, when 
the British build a railroad they provide that a British 
firm should be the railroad’s purchasing agent and that 
British equipment should be used. 

The Americans do not do business that way. If an 
American bank were to lend money to China, the 
Chinese might spend the money anywhere. The 
British, the Japanese, the Dutch, the Czechs, the 
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French, even the Germans, protect their trade by 
every possible method, by politics, by banking facili- 
ties, by trade clauses in apparently political contracts, 
by credits. The Americans have no assistance what- 
soever. Their goods sell by quality and price—rarely 
the determining factors in a transaction in China. 

It is impossible in this article to deal with the in- 
volved question of credit, but the point must be made 
that our stake in China will not be made greater and 
cannot be adequately protected until provision is 
made to grant credits to Chinese consumers on a basis 
equal to that of any other country. Our trade with 
China would be vastly increased immediately if we 
were in a position to meet British, French, German, 
and Japanese competition in the field of credits. 

The United States cannot afford to lose the China 
market. Although it is not our largest market our 
trade there today is as great as with Mexico or Italy, 
and the market has not yet been scratched. If the 
United States is to remain an exporting country China 
must be regarded as its principal field for future com- 
mercial exploitation. It is true that the Chinese 
standard of living is low, but it is equally true that 
it has been moving upward for decades. The Japa- 
nese have sufficient confidence in the future of that 
market to have invested $210,000,000 in 43 cotton 
mills situated in those areas of China where American 
merchants expect to develop a market for their goods. 

Even if China begins to become industrialized, 
there can be no expectation that the goods to be manu- 
factured during the next decade or two would compete 
with the type of goods Americans would seek to export 
to China. For instance, more than a million Ameri- 
can spindles are now in use in China, but the Chinese 
are not making spindles in competition; they are con- 
stantly buying more spindles to make cotton yarn. 


“Credit” is the Open Sesame 


Their problem will be to erect more cotton mills, 
more flour mills, more power plants, more tanneries. 
They will have to buy machinery for these enterprises 
and we can sell the machinery if the open door is 
strictly maintained, if our prices are reasonable, and 
if we can evolve a credit system which would ade- 
quately protect the importer. 

Americans in China insist that American goods must 
be sold in China by Americans. This is not at all 
certain. China, at this moment, is important or un- 
important as it affects American economic life during 
this period of depression. It is often advantageous to 
sell American goods through British and Japanese 
houses. It is being done that way today. The great 
British and Japanese merchandising houses sell as 
much American goods as American houses sell. The 
principal American trading company has a Dane at its 
head, and it does an excellent business. There is per- 
haps some political advantage in having American 
representation for American goods, but from the 
economic standpoint the problem is to get American 
goods sold in China by whatever agency can be most 
effectively employed. 

The American stake in China is not to be ignored. 
It can be developed into a powerful instrument for the 
salvage of American industries which have lost, dur- 
ing the depression, their normal export markets. 
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SURVEY of Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo’s 
work on the New York Court of Appeals bench 
makes clear not only why, as associate justice 

of the United States Supreme Court, he is equipped 
to carry on in the tradition of Justice Holmes, but 
why he has the universal support of widely differing 
people. The secret of his power to win conservative 
as well as liberal lies in his ability to combine economic 
values with ethical values, to supplement the collectiv- 
ism which he favors with the fair play which he de- 
mands. Fair dealing, good conscience, equity, justice, 
and morals take concrete shape as he scans the troubles 
of men; and when these virtues are absent from their 
dealings they have little chance to win. This is so 
whether the delinquent force be capital, labor, or the 
regulating agency of government. 

The law’s task is to keep up with the tide of the 
times, and, as that is toward codperation and away 
from individualism, legislation which unselfishly seeks 
the social good should not be interfered with. Ac- 
cordingly Cardozo has upheld workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, measures forbidding night work for women 
in factories, and many other acts controlling industry. 
Living conditions in New York City tenements were 
vastly improved when Cardozo sustained the Multiple 
Dwelling Act of 1929, in an opinion which is a land- 
mark of humanitarian pleading. Labor unions as 
well as employers are entitled to the law’s protection, 
but—as his recent opinion in Nunn v. Raimist shows— 
they are no more entitled to high-handed domination 
than employers are. In that case Cardozo modified 
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Cardozo 


By 
JOSEPH PERCIVAL POLLARD 


a blanket injunction which the trial court had issued, 
so as to permit the exercise of the privilege of free 
speech while enjoining the violence which zealous 
picketing had caused: 

Courts have enough to do in restraining physical disorder 
without busying themselves with logomachies in which the 
embattled words are the expression of the opinion of the writer 
or speaker. If there is redress for such a wrong, unassociated 
with wrongful acts, the remedy is not in equity. 


Progressive he surely is. When the city of Utica— 
acting under the authority of the legislature—estab- 
lished a municipal airport, certain property owners 
objected that the funds were being used for a noncity 
purpose, in violation of the state constitution. The 
case came to the Court of Appeals in 1928, and Car- 
dozo held for the city: 

Aviation is today an established method of transportation. 
The city that is without the foresight to build the ports for 
the new traffic may soon be left behind in the race of compe- 
tition. Chalcedon was called the city of the blind because its 
founders rejected the nobler site of Byzantium lying at their 
feet. The need for vision of the future in the governance of 
cities has not lessened with the years. The dweller within 
the gates, even more than the stranger from afar, will pay the 
price of blindness. 


Even the judicial tradition of adherence to prece- 
dent must yield to progress. The Court of Appeals 
in 1905 had declared invalid the law which made the 
sale of goods in bulk fraudulent against creditors. It 
was a strange type of law, and the judges did not con- 
sider that prevailing business morals required it. But 








as the standards of business morality grew, other 
states enacted similar laws to protect the honest from 
the dishonest. Shortly after Cardozo came to the 
high bench the act was again challenged, and this time 
it was sustained as a worthy regulation and the old 
decision to the contrary was reversed. Cardozo 
wrote the opinion: 


The needs of successive generations may make restrictions 
imperative today which were vain and capricious to the vision 
of times past. Back of this legislation, which to a majority 
of the judges who decided Wright v. Hart seemed arbitrary 
and purposeless, there must have been a real need. We can 
see this now, even though it may have been obscured before. 


Thus does he relate the law to the changing mores of 
the community. 


Need for “Social Protection” 


And as the need of social protection in an industrial 
world grows apace, business must make willing ad- 
justments. It must yield to regulation where the 
public interest is involved. One very significant indi- 
cation of Cardozo’s desire to widen the field of busi- 
nesses “affected with a public interest” (in marked 
contrast to the conservative attitude of the Supreme 
Court majority) is his 1931 opinion in Long Island 
Railroad v. Department of Labor. Here: he upheld 
the act which fixed both rates of wages and hours of 
work for laborers engaged in eliminating grade cross- 
ings on the Long Island road. 

Cardozo’s work in the public interest, which stamps 
him as a true servant of democracy, is revealed in a 
myriad of cases. Consider the recent New York City 
scandals which have brought grief to many. Horse- 
doctor Doyle contended that the Seabury committee 
was without power to grant immunity to witnesses, 
but Cardozo upheld their authority. Ex-judge Man- 
cuso was given a lesson in public service when Cardozo 
ordered him to trial. Mancuso brought every tech- 
nical objection possible against the validity of the 
act which made criminal the participation of a bank 
director in the fraudulent insolvency of the bank, but 
to no avail. Only Maurice Connolly, borough president 
of Queens, obtained some slight satisfaction in the 
high court, and that was because the public interest 
was better served in having an unfettered judiciary. 
Cardozo decided that the governor had no authority 
to appoint a judge (Judge Scudder) to investigate the 
Queens sewer scandal. 

And even the police commissioner of the city was 
shown that favoritism in the service would not be 
tolerated, that the appointment of a lieutenant to be 
captain was not consistent with the civil-service spirit 
of competitive examination: 


Some qualities, such as those of bravery or heroism, are 
unique and incommensurable. They refuse, like originality 
or genius, to stay within a class. Exceptions appropriate at 
such times must not be stretched to take within their shelter 
the merit, more pedestrian, of mere adherence to the job. 
These plodding virtues are not so rare that their possessors, 
however estimable, cannot be classified in groups. 


Equitable and honorable dealing is everywhere de- 
manded. It did not seem right to permit an auto- 
mobile manufacturer, turning out a dangerous article, 
having alone the proper facilities for inspection, to 
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escape liability at the hands of an owner who had been 
injured because of a defective wheel. The claim had 
never been allowed before, because an intervening 
dealer had sold the car and that had insulated the 
manufacturer. Cardozo achieved obvious justice 
by his innovation in the Buick case, and his powerful 
reasoning was quickly followed by other courts, state 
and federal. 

Where a subway contractor whose workmen are on 
strike holds up the city by demanding that the city 
pay the increased cost of materials as the price of his 
meeting the men’s wage demands, Cardozo protects 
the city and orders the builder to fulfill his contract. 

If a ferry company sells its property to the city— 
after granting a right of way to a street-car company— 
and thereafter goes out of business, it is none the less 
liable to suit by the city for breach of covenant that 
the premises were free from incumbrance. 

But if the legislature wants to reward war veterans 
by granting a bonus, that is an honorable gesture and 
should be approved by the court: 


The public credit is not pledged by the legislature alone. 
The pledge is invalid unless ratified by the vote of the elec- 
tors. I find little opportunity here for the charlatan or the 
cheat. Something more than a bizarre and shadowy pretense, 
some service stirring the deep currents of public gratitude 
and loyalty, will be needed before these protecting dikes and 
dams are overcome and flooded. . . . Their service has been 
coupled with sacrifice, and from the union of the two there is 
born the equity that prompts to reparation. 


In many of the above cases the equities are on the 
side of the humble, the greed is on the side of the 
powerful. But it is often the other way around, 
and when ii is, Cardozo is alert to protect the legiti- 
mate rights of private property. Taxation and 
public-utility regulation are two great fields of modern 
government, but fields susceptible of abuse. And 
because Cardozo restrains the unreasonable activities 
of these agencies of the people, he is held in high esteem 
by business men. 


Under the Cold Legal Light 


Consider the case of the Albany Gas Company. 
Back in 1907 a statute fixed the maximum charges 
of gas and electric companies. As conditions changed 
the company found it could not do business profitably 
and in 1919, over the objection of the Public Service 
Commission, petitioned the court to allow increased 
rates. Cardozo held that the company was entitled 
to avoid the harsh effect of the ancient statute. Pro- 
gressive he was, but this time on behalf of business 
interests. “Equity intervenes to save the plaintiff’s 
business from impairment, if not destruction.” 

Similarly when the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad was ordered by the Commission, under 
the Barge Canal Act, to erect a new bridge over the 
Seneca River to accommodate the new Oswego Canal, 
at its own expense, Cardozo reversed the action of the 
board and held that the railroad was entitled to 
compensation. And when the city of Rochester 
objected to the Rochester Gas Company’s making a 
service charge for gas meters, Cardozo held the com- 
pany was entitled to do so: “‘A service charge is an 
attempt to make the incidence of the burden as wide 


-as the incidence of the benefit.”” (Continued on Page 66) 
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All's Quiet on the Exchange 








With some sidelights on personalities: Bearish Ben Smith, Aristocratic 


Stuyvesant Fish, Shrewd Frank Bliss, Popular Duke Wellington, and 


Veteran Harry Content. 


fellow in his early thirties emerged from the 

members’ entrance of the New York Stock 
Exchange, strode briskly up crowded Wall Street to 
Broadway, and stepped into the first of the line of 
taxicabs that cruise slowly through the financial dis- 
trict daily after the market’s close. With a glance 
at the driver, he gave a lower Fifth Avenue address. 
Flipping down the folding seat of the cab, he propped 
his feet thereon, and unfolded an evening paper. 
“Ugh,” he suspired. 

The chauffeur concentrated for many blocks on his 
superb, reckless driving. The broker gave up reading 
his paper and stared disinterestedly at the swift, drab 
panorama of the lower West Side. 


A Day’s Work for Cab Fare 


“When I started in this game,” loudly confided the 
cabbie as he skirted Washington Square North and 
turned into the lighter traffic on the Avenue, “it 
wasn’t nothing to do five pounds a day with a hack. 
That’s twenty-five dollars. Nowa guy’s lucky to take 
two or three. My bit of that don’t much more than 
buy the family grub. How’s a guy gonna live, I 
wanta know?” he demanded, coming to a stop before 
a tall new apartment house. 

“That,” said the broker, alighting, “is just what 
I’ve been asking myself. I have a seat on the Stock 
Exchange that cost me four hundred thousand dollars. 
The interest charges alone on it are eighty dollars a 
day, plus Exchange dues, office, telephone, and other 
expenses that come to about one hundred and fifty 
dollars in all. Today I handled eleven hundred 
shares of stock, on which the commissions amounted 
to perhaps a dollar more than my expenses. 

“Your meter shows eighty-five cents, I believe,” 
said the broker, peering back into the cab. ‘‘Here’s 
the dollar I made today. Take it, you lucky scamp— 
you’ve had a Stock Exchange member and half a 
million dollars working for you all day.” 

To such extremities have come not a few of the once 
mighty occupants of Stock Exchange seats, for these 
are dull days downtown. Much has been written and 
said about the financial sufferings of Wall Street’s 
customers but relatively little of its brokers’ mis- 
fortunes. So seriously impaired, however, was the 
earning capacity of the average Exchange broker that 
the value of his membership on the Big Board top- 
pled from its 1929 peak of $495,000 down to less than 


A TALL, square-shouldered, rather handsome 
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The Exchange Luncheon Club 


$125,000 last January, an aggregate drop of over half 
a billion dollars in the value of all Stock Exchange 
seats. The February market revival, putting seats up 
to $175,000, restored only about $70,000,000 of this loss. 
The remaining shrinkage reflects a slump in average 
volume of trading from 2,719,685 shares daily in 1930 
to approximately 1,925,000 shares per day in 1931. 

Commissions, too, have shriveled with the price of 
stocks, which is the basis on which they are computed. 
Thus, with the average price of all stocks listed on the 
Exchange below twenty-five dollars, the theoretical 
average commission now amounts to twelve dollars 
and fifty cents a hundred shares each way (buying and 
selling). During the great bull market, commissions 
were generally double that amount. 

The Stock Exchange broker’s plight is further 
aggravated by the fact that 275, or 25 per cent, more 
seats were created early in 1929, when the 1,100 men 
then members of the Exchange found it physically 
impossible to handle the huge volume of five and six 
million share days. Like most stock dividends, the 
“rights” to one fourth of a new seat issued to each 
old member proved immediately profitable but an 
embarrassment in hard times. Current business is 
insufficient to keep 1,100 brokers profitably employed, 
not to mention supporting 1,375, which is approxi- 
mately the present membership. 

With the steady decline in value of Exchange seats 
have come recurrent reports of speculation in them, 
of seats purchased solely with the expectation of a 
profitable resale. Such procedure would be entirely 
contrary to the principles of the Exchange, whose 
committee on admissions would scarcely approve an 
applicant with motives thus suspected. 


Not Even a Panic Any More 


Notwithstanding depression, members of the Ex- 
change have maintained an enviable record for sol- 
vency. Whereas 3.88 per cent of all the banks in this 
country, 2.22 per cent of all the national banks, and 
1.21 per cent of all the commercial houses failed in 
1930, only 0.44 per cent of Stock Exchange members 
went to the wall. Considering the expensive offices, 
wire systems, and staffs of employees that brokerage 
firms must support, this is a remarkable average. 

The floor of the Exchange nowadays is a dull place, 
of course, by comparison with 1928 and 1929. Such 
business as there is goes off with the customary 
staccato certainty, but the old élan is missing. No 
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POST 1 
Borden 
Du Pont 
Electric Power & Light 
St. Paul R. R. 
Sinclair Oil 
United Aircraft 


POST 2 
Atchison 
Chrysler 
Missouri Pacific 
Procter & Gamble 
United Corp. 
U. S. Steel 


POST 3 
Alleghany Corp. 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Erie 
Macy 
Stone & Webster 


Transamerica 


Where Favorites are Traded— 


POST 4 


Anaconda 


POST 7 


Air Reduction 

Caterpillar Tractor Allied Chemical 

General Motors International Nickel 
Public Service of N. J. Kresge 

Southern Pacific Northern Pacific 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry United Gas Improvement 


POST 5 POST 8 

American International American & Foreign Power 

Consolidated Gas Gold Dust 

Interboro Rapid Transit Kroger 

Kreuger & Toll Montgomery Ward 
National Dairy Products 
Union Carbide 


POST 9 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Commonwealth & Southern 
New Haven R.R. 
Sears, Roebuck 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Union Pacific 


Pennsylvania R.R. 


Rock Island R.R. 


POST 6 


American Can 
American Woolen 

Corn Products 

General Electric 

North American 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
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POST 10 


American Radiator 
Bethlehem Steel 
Delaware & Hudson 
Johns-Manville. 
Standard Gas & Electric 
Worthington Pump 





er 


POST 11 
American Smelting 
B.M.T. 
J. I. Case 
Kennecott Copper 
Lorillard 
Woolworth 


POST 12 


American Steel Foundries - 


International Harvester 
International Match 
National Cash Register 
Radio Corp. 

Utilities Power & Light 


A List of 102 Active Stocks 


POST 13 


American Tobacco 
Curtiss-Wright 

J. C. Penney 
Liggett & Myers 
Mohawk Carpet 
Nevada Copper 


POST 14 


Chicago & North Western 
General Foods 


Lambert 
New York Central 


Ohio Oil 
Paramount Publix 


POST 15 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Electric Auto-Lite 

Fox Film 

Standard Oil of California 
Timken Roller Bearing 


Westinghouse 


POST 16 
National Steel 
Republic Steel 
Safeway Stores 
Seaboard Oil 
Simmons Company 
Warner Bros. Pictures 


POST 17 
Auburn Auto 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chesapeake Corp. 
Continental Can 
International Tel. & Tel. 


Wrigley 


POST 30 (Inactives) 
Allegheny Steel 
Gamewell Co. 
Kelly-Springfield 8% Pfd. 
M. A. si Pfd. 

Sloss, Sheffield 7% Pfd. 
Vulcan Detinning 
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ravening public outside the Exchange clamors to buy 
or sell, and within not even.the raw, electric thrill of 
panic courses the floor any more. It is an elaborate 
party to which no guests come and the caterers wan- 
der sadly from one post to another. 

The galleries, from which in the course of a prosper- 
ous year more than one hundred thousand visitors 
look down upon the trading floor, are empty. They 
have been closed since the break in the market last 
fall, when threatening letters and rumors of a “Red” 
plot agitated the financial community. If there was 
any intention to reopen the galleries to the recom- 
mended public it vanished with the series of bomb 
outrages which marked the Christmas holidays. 


Scant Welcome for a Sad New Year 


The effect of the depression was particularly marked 
on the closing day of 1931. No families and friends 
of members thronged the galleries as is customary in 
celebration of the New Year. Contribution boxes, in 
which members were expected to drop funds for the 
annual festivities, remained significantly empty. No 
famous dance orchestra but a small, obscure Negro 
band poured hot rhythms over the paper-strewn floor. 
Instead of fifty or seventy-five burlap bags of con- 
fetti, paper hats, streamers, and noise-makers, the 
Exchange had provided but three bagfuls for the 
obsequies of a panic year and a welcome to 1932. 

As the new year got under way and volume of trad- 
ing showed only a slight improvement, brokers quit 
thinking of market killings and concentrated on 
expedients for killing time. The smoking rooms, 
neglected during the bull market, are crowded now at 
all hours with members bent over backgammon 
boards. Others peruse their newspapers thoroughly 
or thumb idly through the pages of magazines respect- 
able and otherwise. Not a few brokers may be seen 
matching coins, but the stakes are low. 

Instead of the traditional twenty minutes for lunch 
it is the custom now to linger an hour or two over 
meals in the Stock Exchange Luncheon Club. This 
organization, closely affiliated with the Exchange and 
occupying quarters on its seventh floor, does not limit 
its membership to Exchangeites. In its spacious 
rooms, whose walls are decorated with not only scores 
of cartoons but a noted collection of early New York 
prints, approximately eight hundred brokers daily eat 
their noonday meal. This is virtually the entire 
average attendance of members on the floor. 

Back of the handsome bronze figure of a bull and 
bear, locked in mortal combat, which stands in the 
lobby facing the elevators, there is a story. The 
group was made to order for Thomas W. (“Frenzied 
Finance”) Lawson by I. Bonheur, cousin of Rosa 
Bonheur, the famous painter, and took the grand prix 


Brokers in action. Few such authentic photographs 
have been made, none heretofore released for 
publication by the Exchange’s board of governors. 
Until 1928 brokers, buying and selling, milled about 
a sort of glorified fire-plugs known as posts. The 
new horseshoe-like stations still are called posts. 
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for statuary at the Paris Exposition of 1900. Lawson 
paid twenty thousand dollars for it. 

When the Bostonian went to the wall the figure 
was bought by a bucket-shop operator whose fortunes 
proved no better. Word of the statue’s whereabouts 
came to a governor of the Exchange who picked it up 
for fifteen hundred dollars. Weighing, with its marble 
base, more than three tons, the figure is mounted 
wisely over a juncture of the steel crossbeams of the 
luncheon club’s floor. 

The initiation fee of the luncheon club is fifty 
dollars for Exchangeites and for nonmembers, who are 
few, one hundred dollars. To elect any candidate not 
a member of the Exchange, eight favorable votes must 
be cast ; two blackballs exclude the unhappy applicant. 
The credit limit for any member is firmly fixed at one 
hundred dollars, be he worth millions. Bulls and 
bears may frolic in its precincts, but no dogs are 
tolerated in the luncheon club. 

Although the galleries are officially closed, it is 
possible to obtain a special dispensation and watch 
the brokers at work. Depressions may come and go, 
but the categories into which the members divide 
themselves remain the same. Some three hundred 
exchange members are specialists, remaining at one 
post and trading principally in one stock. Tradition 
has it that the first specialist was a member who, 
suffering from a broken leg, was forced to remain at 
one post during his convalescence. His discovery that 
he thus increased his earnings led to the development 
of an entirely new type of broker. 

A majority of brokers transact a straight commis- 
sion business for the houses they represent, while still 
others are what are known as “‘two-dollar brokers.” 
This latter type acts as a middleman, or broker's 
broker, in executing orders on which he formerly 
received a commission of two dollars per hundred 
shares. Although his stipend has been increased his 
old name clings to him. 

An important but nowadays less numerous class of 
broker is the floor trader or independent operator, a 
professional speculator who trades generally for small, 
quick profits. Somewhat allied by nature with this 
class is the pool broker, who generally acts for a small, 
strong market clique with very definite ideas about 
what can be done with a given stock. 

To this group belongs that strapping, blond, middle- 
aged man of medium height whom we see just below 
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ALL'S QUIET ON THE EXCHANGE 


us. He is Bernard E. (Ben) Smith, ursus major of the 
long declining market. One of the two or three floor 
operators with sufficient acumen to take and maintain 
a short position, Smith has made millions on the down- 
side for himself and the groups he represents. With 
Stuyvesant Fish for a sponsor, he bought an Exchange 
seat in 1926 with money reputedly provided by James 
A. Stillman, former head of the National City Bank. 

Active as a seller of General Motors, Westinghouse, 
Case Threshing, du Pont, Steel, Radio, and A. T. & T., 
Smith is said often to act for Stillman, Percy Rocke- 
feller, Matthew Brush, and speculative groups in 
Detroit and London. He is an excellent man either 
for liquidating long holdings or accumulating stock 
because his associates on the floor generally construe 
his trading only as short selling or the covering of short 
commitments. The first lesson that every good 
broker learns, of course, is always to obscure his real 
purpose. A member of no firm, the great bear makes 
his headquarters with W. E. Hutton & Company. 

A devout Catholic, Smith neither drinks nor smokes, 
and prefers milk to any other beverage. With his 
wife and four children he lives quietly in a Colonial 
home in Bedford Hills, New York, where he is a large 
property owner and the town’s firecommissioner. His 
Sunday dinners frequently are attended by a dozen 
or more brokers and bankers predominantly bearish 
in their market outlook. In summer, Smith amuses 
his guests by diving to the bottom of his deep, outdoor 
swimming pool to retrieve shining pennies. An 
expert but somewhat reckless driver, he prefers his 
Ford to the more expensive makes of American cars 
that occupy his garage. 


The Gold Brick Bona Fide 


Smith loves speed and is deeply interested in avi- 
ation. When the market crashed in October, 1929, he 
happened to be flying over Labrador. Exceeding all 
his previous speed records, he was back on the floor 
of the exchange in time to jettison several cargoes of 
urgent stock. ; 

With Stuyvesant Fish, Smith collaborated in an 
amusing piece of horse play last summer when they 
and their friends were conducting an operation in 
Alaska Juneau. This was the gold-mining stock that 
soared quickly from around seven dollars to more than 
twenty dollars per share. Returning from a trip to 
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the company’s mining properties, Smith brought back 
a genuine gold brick, worth several thousand dollars. 
Fish, who is the specialist in the issue, hung the brick 
on Post 9, at which it is traded—to prove, he said, 
that Alaska Juneau really produced gold. 

Six feet and two inches tall, plain-spoken, carelessly 
dressed, and resembling Abraham Lincoln, Fish is 
gifted with flashes of dry, audacious humor and is 
therefore regarded as “‘a character.” Of lofty social 
as well as financial standing, he is a type of the Fifth 
and Park Avenue broker who has always governed 
the Exchange, with only the necessary concessions 
to the rank and file of members. 


Fish, an Exchange Classic 


After rowing on the crew at Yale, Fish entered the 
railroad business in which his father had achieved 
renown as president of the Illinois Central. For a 
time he was station agent in an Oklahoma cow town, 
but before 1910 he had found his way back to Wall 
Street, served a brief apprenticeship, and purchased a 
seat on the Exchange. His firm—Callaway, Fish & 
Company—differs from many Exchange houses ‘in 
that it has a large bond-investment clientele, a fact 
attested by Trowbridge Callaway’s recent presidency 
of the Investment Bankers Association. 

When trading is slack or tedious, Fish goes away 
for a month or two of angling, occasionally aboard his 
46-foot cruiser Restless. With fly-rod and creel he 
has followed most of the good trout and bass streams 
in this country and not a few abroad. He smokes 
nothing but a pipe, collects antique furniture, iron- 
work, pottery, and maps, and spends as little time as 
possible in the plain golden-oak and _black-leather 
surroundings of his Broad Street office. He lives in 
Mount Kisco, New York, hard by Bedford Hills, but 
also maintains a town house in East Ninety-third 
Street. 

Wiry, agile, and slight enough to slip through Fish’s 
outstretched legs—which in time of frenzied trading 
he would not hesitate to do—is Frank E. Bliss, one 
of the shrewdest and most trusted brokers on the floor. 
In his late forties but silver-haired as a man of seventy, 
Bliss moves easily through the crowds about the 
various posts, smiling perpetually. A handshake, a 
nod, a flick of his handkerchief, or a glance at his 
watch—all are filled with meaning to his broker- 
lieutenants who buy or sell according to these pre- 
arranged signals. For Bliss is a noted pool ‘broker, 
field marshal in the past for such market strategists as 
Jesse L. Livermore, William C. Durant, and those 
nebulous consortiums designated as the Waldorf or 
Palm Beach crowds. Without breaking the price he 
has, in one day, disposed of three hundred thousand 
shares of a certain stock, including fifty thousand 


Beginning of Wall Street. Its first brokers gathered 
under a legendary buttonwood tree (site: now 68 
Wall) to trade in bonds of the new U. S. government 
soon after the Revolution. Formal rules were 
drafted in 1792, and in 1817 the brokers decided 
to move indoors. This sketch was made in 1853. 
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shares bought during the day to bolster the market 
and obscure his purpose. 

An apt man can learn; but good brokers are born, 
not made. Bliss, in addition to market intuition, has 
a marvelously accurate memory. He recalls infallibly 
his trades each day: the time, the price, the volume, 
and the other broker involved in every deal. At 
bridge he mentally catalogues the cards as they are 
played. Clever at any game, he excels at crossword 
puzzles and has won a number of cups in golf matches. 
Bliss, reveling in hot weather, belies his nickname of 
“The Silver Fox.” He never takes a vacation in 
summer but usually passes a few weeks each winter at 
Palm Beach. 

A bachelor, he lives in more or less lonely luxury in 
New Rochelle, where he amuses himself by cultivating 
orchids and carnations. The sartorial elegance of his 
carefully molded suits, bought ten or twelve at a time, 
is enhanced daily by a fresh carnation from his own 
greenhouse. Fatherless at the age of one year and at 
sixteen a runner for L. G. Quinlan & Company, there 
was a time when Bliss wore no boutonniére. By his 
own unstinted efforts he has become the public con- 
ception of the beau broker—suave, intelligent, and 
wealthy. 

Even his own partner, the dependable, phlegmatic 
George Gilchrist, admires Bliss unreservedly. With 
only a few dozen customers (no women), they transact 
one of the most profitable of the Street’s brokerage 
businesses. 

Other noted brokers move about the floor—men 
whose names the news tickers often carry in associ- 
ation with some spectacular buying or selling move- 
ment. One such is the stolid, thick-necked individual 
who, derby-hatted and 
champing powerfully on 
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a painstaking censor’s job. Wellington, an important 
trader on his own account as well as broker for sub- 
stantial outside interests, is one of the best-liked men 
on the floor. Making or losing a fortune—he has 
done a little of both in the past three years—he is 
esteemed for his equable disposition, his unfailing 
courtesy and fairness. 

The crowd around Post 12, where Radio is dealt in, 
offers a piquant contrast. There is red-headed, be- 
spectacled Mike Meehan, of course, the former 
theater-ticket broker’s clerk about whose dizzy ascent 
as the specialist in Radio everyone knows. A stock- 
market immortal now, Meehan has lived twenty years 
in the past five. Towering over Meehan stands 
Frederick E. Weicker, a seven-foot tall Yale man in 
his early twenties, the scion of wealth learning the 
game. 

Into the group strolls a bland, courtly gentleman, 
Harry Content, a member of the Exchange since 1885. 
Only eight men, one of them John D. Rockefeller, 
have been members longer than he. All the market’s 
lore from the time of Fisk, Keene, Gates, Lawson, 
Rogers, and the elder Morgan is stored up in that wily, 
affably nodding head. 

Bankrupt once, in the Northern Pacific corner of 
1901, Content came back a year later to “make 
the market” in the new Steel common. Later he 
weathered half a dozen panics, extricating himself and 
his clients from crumbling markets when destruction 
seemed imminent. Only one overambitious client he 
could not save; that was Allan Ryan, who cor- 
nered Stutz and, defying the Exchange, saw the stock 
thrown off the board. Content, broker for the 
Guggenheims, Lewisohns, Baruchs, and others of that 
caliber, always worked 
hand in glove with his 





chewing gum, moves in- 
to the crowd at Post 6, 
where trading in Ameri- 
can Can is brisk. He 
is Alfred H. Caspary, a 
floor trader with a den- 
tist’s knack of picking 
sore, nervous spots in 
the market. He is hon- 
ored with a phrase, 
“Caspary selling,” which 
means persistent, in- 
formed liquidation of a 
stock. An intimate of 
Thomas Cochran, the 
Morgan partner, Cas- 
pary and his market 
movements are often 
connected, erroneously 
or not, with big names 


strainer. 





Clam-Juice Cocktail 


The Stock Exchange Luncheon Club, if not the 
originator of the clam-juice cocktail, is at least a 
pioneer in its popularization; for twenty years it has 
been a favorite beverage of the brokers. 
ing many requests for the magic formula, the club’s 
maitre has had it printed on a card of convenient 
size and has distributed thousands of these. Al- 
though few imitators obtain the expected results, 
the recipe is offered herewith for experimentation. 


To one quart of very strong clam-juice add: 

1 demi-tasse cupful of catsup 

2 dashes of Tabasco sauce 

} teaspoonful of celery salt 

1 teaspoonful of sugar dissolved in the juice of two lemons 


Mix ingredients thoroughly and strain through a fine 
To serve, shake with ice, strain into claret or 
cocktail glasses, and shake a little celery salt on top. 


partner and _ brother, 
Walter Content. They 
made a great pair, but 
Walter Content died 
last April. 

Even before that loss, 
Harry Content had 
weakened under the 
strain of forty-five years 
on the Exchange floor. 
Forced to absent himself 
from the trading ring for 
several months, he came 
back at length against 
his doctor’s caution. 
For the past year he has 
been as active as ever, 
handling large blocks of 
stock and “hiding” his 
trades as no one else can. 


Receiv- 





on the Street. Uncom- 
municative and reserv- 
ing much of his comradeship for his dogs, he plays a 
lone but usually winning hand. 

The immaculate, pleasant-faced, somewhat ab- 
sorbed gentleman at Caspary’s left, with a sheaf of 
papers in his hand, is Herbert G. (Duke) Wellington, 
member of the Exchange’s governing board and of 
the committee on stock list. Much of his time is 
devoted to the study of applications to list new issues, 





Retire? What non- 

sense! As well ask young 

Weicker, who came on the floor only last July, if he 
would retire. 

Business may be long stagnant and trading al- 
most stillhaltung, but the Stock Exchange game 
itself never loses its thrill. Brokerage on the Big 
Board is a fascinating, intricate, ever changing contest 
of dollars and wits that no true sportsman would care 
to leave until he had played his last hand. 
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Investment Trusts on the Mend 








How they have fared during the past two and a half years. 


The new 


stars: Floyd Bostwick Odlum, Earle Bailie, Matthew Chauncey Brush 


device designed to put all of us on an equal 

footing with Morgan. The public (save for 
that not inconsiderable portion that is “hung up” 
with investment-trust securities) has lost almost all 
interest in the matter, the investment trust is being 
melted down, beaten, and refined in the crushing-mills 
of the deflation and may yet, once the “new era” ho- 
kum has been smelted out, assay a little real gold. 


Out of the Woods 


The investment trust is undergoing a period of re- 
construction and out of this process of regeneration 
it may come to take its place along with the savings 
bank, the insurance company, the building and loan 
society, and other vehicles of popular thrift, as a 
valued and respected financial agency. As a “‘middle- 
of-the-road” vehicle it has undoubted advantages 
which the public will come to recognize and use. 

The history of the investment-trust movement in 
this country is one of the most fantastic in financial 
annals. It covers three phases to date: First, the 
period of the management trusts, when the public was 
willing to pay two dollars for one dollar’s worth of 
investments if only some professor of financial magic 
(as, for example, Waddill Catchings) would manage 
the fund; Second, the period of fixed trusts, possibly 
the most fantastic of all, when the public, thoroughly 
disgusted with management, was willing to pay a 
premium for diversification on the express under- 
standing that it was not to have its funds managed; 
Third, the period of reconstruction, now in progress, 
when a generally disillusioned public rejected new 
issues of investment-trust securities of any description 
and the trust business, turning inward upon itself, 
set about revising its philosophy and practice. 

All these stages the English trusts have passed 
through and are now further out of the woods than 
their American brothers. The trust was introduced to 
this market immediately after the war. It made little 
progress here until the Coolidge bull market was well 
under way. In 1925 there were only twenty-five 
trusts in the country, with aggregate assets of about 
$150,000,000. Four years later, when the great bull 
market crashed, there were more than six hundred 
trusts with assets of about $4,000,000,000. 

It was from the middle of 1928 to October, 1929, 
that the business attracted wide public participation. 

Here are a few facts: 

1. In the first ten months of 1929, $2,400,000,000 of 
investment-trust securities were sold, $1,000,000,000 


Tavs years ago the investment trust was a 
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worth being marketed in August and September alone. 

2. In February, 1929, shares of Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corporation, the first $100,000,000 trust, 
sold at $224. They had an asset value at the time 
of about $110 and had been issued only two months 
before at $100. 

3. In August, 1929, Goldman, Sachs interests an- 
nounced an offering of a new investment trust to be 
called Shenandoah at $17.50 a share. Before a dollar 
had been invested or even subscribed, the shares were 
quoted at $35, or 100 per cent premium in trading on 
a “‘when issued” basis. A few months later the shares 
of this and other investment trusts were selling at less 
than their actual liquidating value; at present these 
shares are selling at precisely one tenth of their offering 
price, or one twentieth of the price a frantic public 
was willing to pay even before the company had begun 
operations. 

4, This mad scramble for the billions of dollars of 
investment-trust stocks that were ‘‘merchandised” 
in 1929 took place in the face of the refusal by invest- 
ment-trust managers to give the public sufficiently 
adequate and detailed information concerning their 
operations. 

The public had no idea of what it was getting. All 
it knew was that the price of the stocks was going up; 
that, in some cases, trust shares were being split up 
two for one and were still going up. Prospectuses of 
new trusts were reminiscent of South Sea Bubble days. 
“To invest and trade in a broadly diversified list of 
securities” was the stock description of the scope of 
a new trust. 


Effect of a Declining Market 


Later, when an aroused public opinion, seconded by 
action on the part of the New York Stock Exchange, 
forced the trusts to make public their portfolios, it 
appeared that the list of investments held by many 
of them was not more than 50 per cent sound, based 
even on 1929 standards; and that in some cases the 
investments selected had been actually dishonest. 

Ironically enough, the “cats and dogs” unloaded 
into investment trusts by unethical sponsors have 
probably fared little worse than the “‘good” stocks, 
carefully selected. That, however, is merely a com- 
mentary on the irrational character of present market 
quotations and not an extenuation for the bad prac- 
tices of the trust managers. 

In this connection, and in summarizing the list of 
investment trusts, it is only fair to point out that, in 
the face of an 84 per cent decline of all issues on the 
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New York Stock Exchange in 1931 from the highs of 
the previous years, a drastic decline in investment- 
trust securities could not have been prevented—no 
matter how “right” the management. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that the managers of the trusts had money 
in them along with the public. 

A few of the old-line private banking houses, like 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Speyer, and Kuhn, Loeb, 
watched the development of the trust movement with 
scarce-concealed alarm and open disapproval. When 
the stock-market crash got under way in October, 
1929, a partner of the house of Morgan was heard to 
remark: ‘This will be a bit rough on some of those 
investment-trust fellows, I suppose, but I dare say 
they had it coming to them.” 


Market Stabilizers 


They certainly had. Take for example, the case of 
Blue Ridge Corporation, sponsored by Goldman, 
Sachs. At the outset of its career announcement was 
made that the corporation would exchange its shares 
(on the basis of market prices) for shares of certain 
leading common stocks including such Morgan stocks 
as Steel, American Telephone & Telegraph, and Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The possibilities were immense. But mad as the 
investing public was, it was not that mad. The offer 
failed signally and was hurriedly withdrawn to the 
accompaniment of muttered explanations by the 
sponsors that they had been “ misunderstood.” 

The stock-market crash completely discredited 
investment-trust management in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public. It obliterated the idea that investment 
trusts help to “stabilize” the market and produced 
the contrary theory that they tend, if anything, 
to exaggerate market swings. Members of the 
$240,000,000 bankers’ pool, at any rate, were frank 
to say that the investment trusts didn’t help them 
much in their job of keeping market conditions orderly. 

After the events of October, 1929, it might have 
been expected that the investment-trust movement 
was over in this country. Instead, while the manage- 
ment trusts retired to a corner to lick their wounds, a 
new and in some respects more extraordinary institu- 
tion rose to take their place in popular favor. 

This was the fixed trust, essentially an effort to 
capitalize upon the popular revulsion from trust 
“management.” 


Whitney and the Fixed Trust 


The fixed trust, in effect, guaranteed the investor 
protection against the two outstanding defects of 
management trusts: errors of management and ab- 
sence of publicity. 

The fixed-trust stockholder was told in advance 
exactly what stocks his money was to be invested in. 
He was assured that his collateral was actually being 
held in trust for him by a reputable trustee—generally 
an important bank not connected with the trust 
sponsors. Finally, he was assured of a market for 
his investment at any time on the basis of the liquid- 
ating value of his proportionate share of the portfolio 
held, less certain “loading charges.” 

These features, coupled with the fact that shares of 
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the fixed trusts were cheap (the average price at pres- 
ent is from two to six dollars) and that a large re- 
serve of high-pressure salesmanship was left over from 
1929, put the fixed-trust movement over in a big way 
for a while. 

At a time when the stock markets were sinking 
deeper and deeper in the morass of the depression, 
fixed-trust sponsors were able to market more than 
$500,000,000 of their type of security. One trust 
alone, North American Trust Shares, has sold more 
than $100,000,000, and another group, Corporate 
Trust Shares, is not far behind. 

The movement went merrily along through 1930 
and up to May, 1931. Then the fixed-trust business 
received a crushing blow from a most unexpected 
quarter. Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Exchange, made a speech in which he roundly 
attacked the abuses of the business. 

The true size of commissions to sponsors was being 
hidden, he asserted. In many cases shareholders were 
receiving returns of capital in the form of stock divi- 
dends and split-ups when they were led to believe 
they were getting a true yield on their investments. 
Finally, he declared, the use of advertising showing 
hypothetical results if fixed-trust portfolios had been 
held for the previous twenty years was unfair, since 
all the evidence showed that trust portfolios made up 
a generation ago would have contained many now 
worthless stocks. A few weeks later the Exchange 
issued a long list of requirements to which fixed trusts 
would have to conform before member firms could 
associate with them. 


Loading Charges 


The Stock Exchange was not, however, the only 
quarter from which a chill blast blew upon the fixed 
trusts. The record of dividend reductions and omis- 
sions for 1931 had a withering effect. Sales fell off 
all over the country. The fixed-trust boom collapsed. 

The chief complaint against fixed trusts is that they 
are not fixed. Although the movement is only two — 
years old there is scarcely any fixed trust that has not 
been compelled to revise its portfolio again and again. 
One leading trust which offered its securities to the 
public on the theory that the thirty underlying issues 
in its portfolio should be held for long-term investment 
has had to admit it was wrong with respect to fifteen 
of the thirty and to change completely its holdings. 

In the case of another, so many “exchange series” 
of offerings have been made to holders, incident to 
revisions of the “‘fixed”’ portfolio, that investors have 
witnessed their entire return swallowed up in the 
loading charges of successive series. 

The question of loading charges is the sorest spot 
in the fixed-trust field. This is the amount which is 
subtracted from an investor’s equity to pay for com- 
missions, trustee’s fees, and other charges incident to 
the setting up and running of the trust. In some 
cases it ran as high as 18 per cent, and 10 or 12 per 
cent was common. This meant, in effect, that the 
investor was paying up to 18 per cent above current 
market prices for the stocks in which he had a pro- 
portionate share and that before he could expect any 
profit on his investment a tidy bull market would be 
necessary. 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS ON THE MEND 


The sharp criticism leveled against the fixed trust 
by President Whitney of the Stock Exchange and 
others, together with the unhappy experiences of the 
past two years with rigidly fixed portfolios, has modi- 
fied considerably the ideas of fixed-trust sponsors. 

There has been an effort to reduce loading charges 
and, contrary to the earlier practice, the exact amount 
of such fees is now generally stated. In the case of 
leading organizations in the field the prevailing loading 
charge at present is 9} per cent, a sum which, it is 
argued, works out at about one half of 1 per cent per 
annum on the full life of the trust, which is the stand- 
ard fee for professional in »estment counsel. 

The shrinkage in assets has been appalling during 
the past two and a half years, partly due to a factor 
called leverage. In the case of a company having 
senior capital the entire shrinkage of assets must be 
absorbed by the common stock. Thus the common- 
stock asset value falls more rapidly than the com- 
pany’s total assets. In a period of rising prices, of 
course, leverage works for the common stock. 

The value of United Founders, largest of the trusts, 
has fallen from at least $420,000,000 to $76,000,000, 
or 81 per cent; that of Goldman Sachs from at least 
$240,000,000 to about $40,000,000, or 83 per cent; 
that of Tri-Continental from at least $103,500,000 to 
$31,000,000, or 70 per cent. The larger figures repre- 
sent either initial assets or the highest reported assets, 
but are in no case the actual peaks. The figure of 
$420,000,000 for United Founders includes the value 


of American Founders. The two are now joined. 


Rules for the Future 


To meet these losses it has been necessary to write 
down the capital of many trusts a number of times, in 
some cases to the extent of reducing $50 of par value 
to $1. The discount against management has con- 
tinued to widen until it is now possible to buy many 
management-trust stocks at from 40 to 60 cents on 
every dollar of assets actually realizable. 

This painful period has not been without its re- 
wards, however, for under the pressure of fiscal and 
psychological deflation there have emerged two im- 
portant developments: First, a definition currently 
becoming more precise of what the investment trust of 
the future must be like; Second, a group of strong men 
who gradually rose to positions of importance in the 
business, supplanting the weak and incompetent. 

It is now clear to the leaders in the field that to 
warrant public confidence the investment trust of the 
future must conform to the following general rules: 

1. It must have management. 

2. The management must have no connection with 
any house of issue or any other interest which would 
influence its judgment in selecting investments. 

3. The management must be independent of the 
group engaged in marketing the shares of the trust. 

4, It must seek safety of principal and a sound yield 
primarily; appreciation of capital secondarily. 

5. It must be large enough to afford to hire the 
most capable management that money can buy; but 
not so large as to find difficulty in investing its funds. 

6. It must give full publicity to all its activities. 

7. There must be a broad market for the shares of the 
trust, which implies listing on a recognized exchange. 
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Very few existing trusts conform to all these ideals, 
but the trust of the future is expected to find its prop- 
er sphere in a closer and closer adherence to them. 

Out of the confusion and disrepute into which the 
investment-trust business has fallen there emerges 
only a handful of institutions which promise to sur- 
vive. One of the most important leaders in the field 
predicts that no more than ten important trusts will 
be left when the reconstruction period is over. The 
survival of these few is due principally to an equally 
small number of men who have met the test of the 
past two and a half years. 


The Rise of Odlum 


Outstanding among the survivors is the Atlas Utili- 
ties Corporation. Organized in 1924 as a private 
investment trust with $40,000 capital and publicly 
incorporated under its present name in June, 1929, 
Atlas came through the 1929 crash with $15,000,000, 
of which $12,000,000 was in cold cash. Today it 
controls or has a dominant influence over $150,000,000 
of assets. And all this has been accomplished without 
a single public offering of stock! 

This phenomenal success during a period of univer- 
sal failure is almost entirely the achievement of a 
boyish, engaging young lawyer from the West, turned 
Wall Street financier. He is Floyd Bostwick Odlum, 
39, son of a Methodist minister, born in Michigan 
and brought up in Colorado. Slim, fair-haired, 
freckled, and with an unconventional habit of sticking 
his feet on the desk and sitting on the back of his neck 
while discussing financial affairs, Odlum is anything 
but the traditional Wall Street wizard of finance. 
He looks more like a youthful college professor of 
liberal arts. Although his reputation was made chiefly 
as a negotiator—he engineered most of Electric Bond 
& Share’s important South American deals—there is 
nothing of the ‘Wall Street diplomat” about him. 

Odlum began his career with the New York law 
firm of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Colorado.There he met 
and became fast friends with George Henry Howard, 
seven years his senior. Their friendship continued 
after both had forsaken the law for the public-utility 
field, Odlum as vice president of Electric Bond & 
Share, Howard as president of the huge Morgan 
utility holding company, United Corporation. These 
two were the sole owners of the $40,000 investment 
trust called the United States Company which later 
became Atlas Utilities. 


Atlas's Cash 


Odlum managed the private trust as a hobby. 
Later, when the little venture absorbed all his time, 
it continued to be his chief hobby. 

During the past fourteen months Atlas has become 
the investment trusts’ investment trust. With shares 
of management trusts kicking about the market at 
from 50 to 80 per cent of liquidating value, Odlum 
saw an opportunity to buy up assets at a discount. 
Bit by bit, utilizing the large cash reserves he had 
brought safely through the crash, he absorbed, bought 
control of, or secured a dominant interest in eighteen 
investment trusts. His method was to buy for cash 
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or by exchange of his own shares and then to liquidate 
a portion of the newly acquired assets so as to re- 
plenish the cash at his disposal. 

The first Atlas acquisitions were small and attracted 
little attention. Then in rapid succession the 
$25,000,000 Sterling Securities Corporation, the 
$9,000,000 Ungerlieder Financial Corporation, the 
$10,000,000 National Security Investment Corpora- 
tion, and the $21,000,000 Chatham-Phenix Allied 
Corporation were taken over. Finally, on the last 
day of 1931, it was announced that Atlas had become 
the largest stockholder in the Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corporation. Very shortly now, arrangements will 
be made to weld all these acquisitions into the Atlas 
Utilities Corporation itself. 


Earle Bailie and Tri-Continental 


The trust is free from all obligations, filial or fiscal, 
with houses which either originate or sell securities. 
It is aggressive and it has brains at the top. All of 
which Wall Street has translated into a warning to the 
orphan Annies of the investment trust field: “ Atlas’ll 
get you if you don’t watch out.” 

The Tri-Continental Corporation is another of the 
larger trusts which came through the crash with better 
than average results. Representing a merger of two 
similarly named trusts sponsored by the private bank- 
ing house of J. & W. Seligman & Company, Tri- 
Continental is managed by Earle Bailie, one of the 
most influential partners of the firm. 

Like Odlum, Bailie came to finance from the law. 
A Phi Beta Kappa man, graduate of the University of 
Minnesota (his native state) and of the Harvard Law 
School (where he took a doctor’s degree with honors), 
Bailie went to work for the distinguished law firm of 
Cravath & Henderson (now Cravath, DeGersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood), which was counsel for J. & W. Selig- 
man. After service in the war he went to work for 
the bankers, becoming a partner in 1923. 

In his early forties, athletic, apple-cheeked, im- 
maculately dressed, and with great persuasive powers, 
Bailie combines the qualities of an exceedingly hard 
and painstaking worker with a brilliant and astonish- 
ingly retentive mind. His specialty is organization 
and analysis. He runs his trust with the aid of an 
unusually large staff of bright, hard-working young 
men—he calls them “watchers’”—whose job it is to 
keep a vigilant eye on developments affecting the 
particular companies and industries in which Tri- 
Continental is interested. 


Picturesque Matthew Brush 


Bailie works hard and plays hard. Although he is 
at his desk at eight o’clock in the morning and fre- 
quently until late at night, he never goes to his office 
on Saturday. The long week-end he spends at his 
hundred-year-old farmhouse in Wilton, Conn. 

One of the oldest investment trusts in the country 
is the American International Corporation, which is 
directed by Matthew Chauncey Brush. The com- 
pany was formed in 1915 as a finance corporation to 
promote the export and import trade. It has grad- 
ually evolved, without formal acknowledgment, into 
a general management trust. At the end of last year 
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its assets, exclusive of funded debt, were about 
$27,500,000, against $36,500,000 at the end of 1929 
and $41,700,000 at the beginning of that year. 

Matt Brush is one of the best-known and most pic- 
turesque figures in Wall Street. A big man, fifty-five 
years old, barrel-chested, and with his aggressive 
personality stamped all over his huge head, Brush 
has so many friends to say “hello” to in the financial 
district that it takes him twenty minutes to walk the 
two blocks from his office at 120 Broadway to the 
Stock Exchange. 

In the course of his varied career as newspaperman, 
hotel clerk, purser on a Great Lakes steamer, machin- 
ist, railroader, public-utility manager, oil man, ship- 
builder, and market operator he has picked up an 
astonishing knowledge of industries and men, and a 
seat on the directorates of sixty-two corporations. 

Brush was one of the group of half a dozen specula- 
tive capitalists whose stock-market operations during 
1927, 1928, and 1929 laid the background for the vast 
public speculation of those years and, incidentally, 
for the birth of the investment-trust movement. He 
had the reputation of being the best judge of stock- 
market action in the Street at one time and is regarded 
as a leading authority on the oil industry. 

His many and diverse financial contacts and his 
skill in foreseeing market movements are his chief 
assets as an investment-trust manager. 


The Outlook 


The immediate future of the investment-trust 
business depends to a large extent upon the course of 
security prices. The period of readjustment is not 
yet complete. A further decline in the prices of 
stocks and bonds will add to the pressure on the smaller 
trusts, driving many of them to wind up their affairs 
or to seek refuge under the management of a larger 
company. 

On the other hand, an advance in security prices is 
likely to stimulate rather than retard the process of 
consolidation and elimination of trusts, since it will 
give banking and brokerage firms an opportunity of dis- 
posing of their trusts without seeming to do so under 
the pressure of adverse markets. Here again the prin- 
ciple of leverage will be a factor making for a rise. 

There is still room for development of investment- 
trust theory, and when preoccupation with the sheer 
struggle to survive is less intense more than one school 
is likely to emerge. 

Some managers are likely to interpret the scope of 
the trust of the future rather liberally and to include 
in their plans the work of financing and reorganizing 
industries that have been crippled by the depression. 
A second class, on the other hand, stresses the idea of 
investment for income, with the expectation of grad- 
ually increasing that income over a period of years by 
wise and conservative management of a strictly 
investment character. 

The mutual fund, a recent development in which 
asset value is the same as market value, will come 
in for more attention. 

There is room for these types of trust; and with the 
sharp lesson of the past few years to learn from, the 
investment-trust business may reasonably expect a 
useful and profitable future. 





The War Debts 


A Balance Sheet of Europe’s Obligations to the U. S. in 1932 


From Paris, Rome, and London come demands for revision of the American debt settlements, in return for 
any scaling down of German reparations. In some quarters there is talk of defaults and of repudiation. 

How much did the United States loan Europe, before the Armistice and after? On what terms did we settle? 
How large a part of the debts did we “‘cancel”"? What rates of interest did we charge? How much has been 
repaid to date and what balance is still outstanding? 

These questions are answered in the following tables. 








Xe ENGLAND $& 


(Largest debtor) 


Borrowed 


Before the Armistice $ 3,696,000,000 
After the Armistice 581,000,000 


$ 4,277,000,000 





Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest $11,105,965,000 
Paid to date 1,911,798,299 


Balance $ 9,194,166,701 





Note. (1) More than four fifths of our loan to 
England was advanced before the Armistice. (2) In 
our settlement with the British government we 
charged interest at 3.306%. (3) To date, a sum 
equivalent to about half of the original debt has been 
repaid, but only about one fifth of the total due in 
principal and interest. (4) England could settle 
today in cash for $4,398,000,000. 





4 FRANCE OQ 


(Second largest debtor) 
Borrowed 


Before the Armistice 
After the Armistice 


$ 1,970,000,000. 
1,434,818,945 


$ 3,404,818,945 





Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest $ 6,847,674,144 
Paid to date 486,075,891 


Balance. . . $ 6,361,598,213 





Note. (1) France borrowed almost as much after 
the Armistice as before, including $407,000,000 for 
the purchase of surplus war material. (2) Her note 
bears interest at the low rate of 1.640%, less than 
half the rate charged England. (3) To date France 
has repaid less than one tenth of the total sum in 
principal and interest to which she is committed. 


(4) She could settle in cash for $3,863,650,000. 














@o i wAY 0@ 


(Third largest debtor) 


Borrowed 


Before the Armistice $ 1,031,000,000 
After the Armistice 617,034,051 


$ 1,648,034,051 





Agreed to repay 


In principal and interest $ 2,407,677,500 
Paid to date 97,584,422 


Balance $ 2,310,093,078 





Jote. (1) Italy borrowed $6 after the war was 
over for every $10 borrowed before the Armistice. 
(2) She pays interest at the low rate of .405% because 
we granted lenient terms in view of her financial 
troubles when the settlement was made in 1925. 
(3) To date she has paid 4 cents on every dollar 
ultimately due. (4) She could settle in cash for 
$2,004,900,000. 








© BELGIUM © 


(Fourth largest debtor) 


Borrowed 


Before the Armistice $171,780,000 
After the Armistice 207,307,200 


Total $379,087,200 
Agreed to repay 





In principal and interest.......... $727,830,500 
Paid to date 52,191,273 


Balance $675,639,227 





Note. (1) Belgium borrowed more after the Armis- 
tice than before. (2) Her note bears interest at 
1.790%, a little more than our rate to France and four 
times our rate to Italy. (3) About one fourteenth of 
the total payment due in principal and interest has 
been made thus far. (4) Belgium could settle in cash 
for $400,680,000. 
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(Fifth largest debtor) (Sixth largest debtor) 
Borrowed Borrowed 
Before the Armistice.............. $187,729,750 Before the Armistice.............. nothing 
After the Armistice............... 4,871,547 After the Armistice............... $159,666,972 
NS ccncce ay iva connie kes $192,601 ,297 ES. < icctee eme tides icumnioes $159,666,972 
Agreed to repay Agreed to repay : 
In principal and interest.......... nothing In principal and interest.......... $435,687,550 
ON ae 22,646,298 
Note. (1) There is no government in Russia rec- 
ognized by the United States, and no agreement for ORI. x 5 eps Sot ic eet Tue stock $413,041,202 





repayment. (2) The Soviets show no willingness to 
assume the liabilities of the old régime, and interest 
continues to accumulate, at least in theory. (3) At 
last report it stood at $73,000,000, but this was in 
1926 and the Treasury Department has apparently 
stopped counting. (4) However, $8,748,879 has been 
realized toward payment of the debt, through liquida- 
tion of Russian assets in this country. 








Note. (1) Poland’s debt, all contracted after the 
Armistice, consists of about 83 million for the purchase 
of surplus war material and 76 million for relief. 
(2) Interest averages 3.306% (the British pattern). 
(3) To date a sum equivalent to about one seventh 
of the original debt has been repaid. (4) Poland 
could settle in cash for $206,057,000. 





SMALLER 





DEBTORS 








CLASS | 
Nations borrowing from $25,000,000 to $100,000,000. 


This group includes three European countries. 


Czecho-Slovakia, borrowed........... $91,879,671 
Yugoslavia, borrowed................ 51,758,487 
Rumania, borrowed................. 37,922,675 


OR CZECHO.- 
SLOVAKIA 


All of Czecho-Slovakia’s debt was contracted after 
the Armistice. Paying interest at 3.327% (the 
highest rate charged any nation), she has sent us 
$18,304,178 toward meeting a total obligation of 
$313,811,434 in principal and future interest due. 


GY YUGOSLAVIA YO 


Yugoslavia did her pre-Armistice borrowing in the 
réle of Serbia. Her note bears interest at 1.030%. 
To date she has paid $2,588,722 toward a total com- 
mitment of $92,588,863. 


O@ RUMANIA 


Rumania did all her borrowing after the Armistice. 
She pays interest at 3.521%; accepted a settlement 
totaling $117,744,314; and has paid $4,761,946. 











CLASS Il 
Nations borrowing from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000. 


This group includes three countries and one ghost. 


Austria, borrowed.................-- $24,055,708 
Greece, borrowed...................-. 15,000,000 
Esthonia, borrowed.................-. 13,999,146 
Armenia, borrowed.................. 11,959,917 


GS AustRrIA GO 


All payments from Austria have been suspended 


until June 1, 1943. 
OX GreEcE GOSS 


Greece (interest at .250%) has paid $3,091,936 
toward meeting an obligation of $20,330,000. 


OS ESTHONIA GS 


Esthonia (interest at 3.306%) has paid $1,248,432 
toward meeting an obligation of $33,331,140. 


OX ARMENIA @X® 


Armenia has vanished from the wartime maps and 
become a part of the Turkish Republic. 
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CLASS Ill CLASS IV 
Nations borrowing from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. Nations borrowing less than $5,000,000 
This group includes three nations in widely scattered This group includes our four smallest debtors. 
sections of the world. 
Lithuania, borrowed.................. $4,981,628 
‘ EN ee $10,000,000 Hungary, borrowed................... 1,686,636 
) Finland, borrowed................... 8,282,000 Nicaragua, borrowed................. 166,604 
ee ee 5,132,287 Liberia, borrowed. .............00000% 26,000 
) 
| O® cwsA @®W GY LITHUANIA B® 
Cuba, one of our smallest allies in the war, wiped Lithuania (interest at 5.506%) has paid $1,128,580 
out her debt entirely in 1923, by repaying the prin- toward meeting a total obligation of $14,531,940. 
cipal of $10,000,000 and $2,286,752 in interest which 
had accrued prior to repayment. G® HUN °C ARY GX 
BE FINLAND BR Hungary (interest at 3.306%) has paid $468,466 
toward meeting an obligation of $4,693,240. 
Finland, the first nation to make an agreement for 


— t of her debt after th A h d 
en aie he Sm ee Y® NICARAGUA YR 


toward an obligation of $18,740,190. 


B® LATVIA S® 


Nicaragua has made no funding agreement, but has 
paid $168,783 in principal and interest. 


GOS periA GO 


— Latvia accepted a settlement similar to Finland’s, 
and has paid $634,167 toward a total commitment of Liberia, smallest of our debtors, has repaid in full 
$13,958,635 in principal and future interest. the $26,000 she borrowed. 

















Y® SUMMARY 4® 





Total amount borrowed by twenty foreign nations 
I nh ik a al eel a $ 7,077,114,750 
EE I SO NR ee NT ee ge ee pe 3,260,943,605 
BE on siie sxwyweedeads hile Luk eek ea ta eea nee ane tate eee $10,338,058,355 


Total amount these twenty nations agreed to repay 





EOD III in ie coe van eco cae nr e a80 ar Re eeeke ke be scans eee $22,188,484,878 
I os ey nh ace Sa a a al ae a a a ea re 2,627 ,580,897 
Balance.............. Kis icin nana eae aaa tare $19,560,903,981 


Notes 


1. All agreements run for 62 years, the last (France) expiring in 1988. 


2. For every dollar originally loaned abroad, the U. S. holds promises of $2.14 to be paid in return. 
In this sense there has been no “cancellation” of any part of the debts. 


3. However, we charged interest at less than commercial rates. Discounted at 44%, the “present value” 
of the debts was $9,197,183,000 at the time the settlements were made, compared with $12,090,677,000 
then owed us, in principal and interest. In this sense we “canceled” 23.9% of Europe’s obligations. 


4. To date, our twenty debtors have paid an amount equivalent to about one fourth of the money they 
originally borrowed and about one eighth of the total principal and interest they agreed to pay. 
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No Brass Hats ... . 


GIFFORD’S HELPER. A career devoted 
to social service and statistics fitted Fred 
C. Croxton for the job of actively supervis- 
ing operations of the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief, of which 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., is the 
director. Croxton is assistant director 
and chairman of the committee on ad- 
ministration of relief, with headquarters 
in Washington. He has served as federal 
food administrator for Ohio, assistant 
general manager of the American Red 
Cross, and, from 1921 to 1929, as secre- 
tary of the Columbus Community Fund. 





Harris & Ewing 


ON FOREIGN DUTY. At the center of 
the sputtering Sino-Japanese pinwheel of 
Oriental generals, admirals, bandits, and 
politicians stands Morris J. Harris, head 
of the Shanghai bureau of the Associated 
Press since 1928. It is his duty to interpret 
for millions of Americans the inner mean- 
ing of the present pyrotechnics in China. 
Harris’ first assignment after graduation 
from the University of Missouri was to 
Tokyo, where during the earthquake of 
1923 he spent sixteen hours in a pond, up 
to his chin in water, to avoid death from 
surrounding fire. Except for a year in the 
States he has been in the East ever since. 





MACY’S MILLAY. Now a high-salaried 
writer of “‘institutional”’ advertising copy, 
Margaret Fishback came to R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York department store, 
straight from Goucher College, Baltimore, 
in 1927. Her brittle verses and slyly 
amused, first-person paragraphs made 
merchandising seem for the first time gay, 
injecting elfin humor into the prosaic 
business of selling sheets, potato mashers, 
canaries, and riding habits. A specimen 
from her “‘gadget ad.”’ series: ‘“‘Our noodle 
cutter, though happy in its work, makes 
a lovely plaything for those. soulless folk 
who have no use for noodles . . . $8.94.”’ 
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They take no bows, wear no carnations, but at 
five o'clock they need—and don—fresh collars 


CORROSION CONQUEROR. Arch enemy 
of iron is corrosion, best resisted by 
wrought iron. Until 1927 its manufac- 
ture in commercial quantities was impos- 
sible; James Aston changed that. After 
eight years’ research in the plants of the 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Aston 
perfected in 1927 a new process for mak- 
ing wrought-iron pipe, gave the Byers 
Company a new position in the industry, 
and won for himself the Robert W. Hunt 
medal, an honor that has been awarded 
only three times in the past decade. 
Metallurgist Aston was born in England, 
educated at the University of Wisconsin. 





ing 


CANDY DOCTOR. About a year ago a 
group of candy makers asked Joseph 
Gooch, Jr., to study their industry, sug- 
gest a remedy for its migraine. An expert 
in marketing but without experience in 
sweets, Gooch made a six months’ survey 
and urged formation of the Candy Insti- 
tute of America. Incorporated last No- 
vember with Gooch as its president, it is 
supported by some seventy manufacturers 
who control much of the industry’s annual — 
output. Each will show Gooch his com- 
pany’s private papers, hide no practices 
or profits. In return, Gooch assumes re- 
sponsibility for group supermanagement. 





WARTIME WHALEN. When Andrew W. 
Mellon lands on French soil the first 
hand to grasp his is that of his friend 
Theodore Rousseau, assistant manager of 
the Paris branch of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. Born in Savannah, he went in 
for newspaper work. In 1914 he became 
secretary to New York’s Mayor Mitchel, 
a position that led to his wartime post 
as official host to visiting Allied commis- 
sions. Rousseau joined Guaranty Trust in 
1918 and was transferred to Paris in 1920. 
Chosen president of the American Club 
there in 1930, he was decorated the same 
year with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 








Arnold Genthe 














Our Frolicking City Fathers 








How their sustained whoopee has raised government costs 8 per cent, 
while wages have decreased 40 per cent, corporation earnings 68 per 


cent, and commodity prices 26 per cent. 


The cure lies with militant 


bodies of organized real-estate owners—and with the banks 


NE dollar out of every four earned in the United 

States was spent by our government during 

1931. It is true that the startling size of this 

exaction is due partly to the decline in the national 

income. On the other hand, the federal and various 

state and local governments have deliberately defied 

the circumstances of depression and, like the pro- 

verbial drunken sailor, have squandered funds without 

regard to the diminished ability of taxpayers to foot 
the bill. 


Till the Eagle Screams 


The average politician when confronted with the 
duty of retrenchment offers stout opposition and 
contends, “I will fight it out along this line if it takes 
the last dollar.”” Of course, he means the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

The utter indifference of our governments to the 
gravitational power of depression economics is strik- 
ingly illustrated by certain comparisons: Whereas 
the income of the United States during the last two 
years has declined 33 per cent, wage payments 40 per 
cent, corporation earnings 67.9 per cent, and com- 
modity prices 26.2 per cent, the cost of government 
has increased 8 per cent. 

This tells but part of the story. The weight of tax- 
ation, like any other, is determined by capacity. An 
increase in governmental expenditure accompanied by 
an equal or greater growth in income would constitute 
no burden. On the other hand, a fixed or mounting 
cost imposed upon a diminishing income aggravates 
the load. 

This has been the situation during the past two 
years. National income has dropped from 85 billion 
dollars in 1929 to 57 billion in 1931, and at the same 
time aggregate costs of all government have increased 
from 13 to 14 billion dollars. 

As we place the offenders—federal, state, and city 
governments—on the stand, the fiscal villainy of the 
latter stands forth. Their reluctance to apply the 
unpalatable correctives of sound finance demands 
extremes of coercion: nothing less than the revolt of 
taxpayers, the forfeiture of taxable property, and the 
collapse of credit. 

The culpability of local governments is evident in 
many ways. In the eleven year period 1919-1929 the 
tax collections of the federal government dropped 
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approximately one third, whereas that of the local 
governments doubled. Furthermore, the reduction 
in the national debt effected throughout those years 
by a conservative federal treasury was matched by an 
increase in the debt of American city governments, 
In the past year the expenditures of 250 of our largest 
cities were two thirds greater than the combined 
expenditures of the forty-eight state governments, 
and net indebtedness at the end of 1931 was four times 
that of all the states. 

Nevertheless, in the presence of genera! distress and 
the patent inability of taxpayers to sustain the colos- 
sal burden of local government, four out of five cities 
have failed thus far to take any measures to check 
their extravagance. With the handwriting on the 
wall local politicians continue to profess illiteracy. 

The problem of municipal excesses is so general as 
to suggest the operation of common causes, and this 
proves to be the case. Some of these find their origin 
in certain economic transformations which the country 
has experienced in the last generation. Others are 
attributable to those peculiarities of politics which 
distinguish democratic governments. 

The rapid growth of our cities has unquestionably 
created problems which called for long-range planning, 
and which to some extent justified their mountainous 
budgets. The observation that the population of the 
country has been shifting steadily from the country 
to the town since the first census was taken has been 
repeated to the point of weariness. 

The effect of this movement has been compounded 
by others. The automobile has accentuated urban 
concentration, and in turn created peculiar problems 
for our cities which could not be solved except by 
the continuous expenditure of astronomical sums. 


Detroit's Boulevards 


In the third place, our city administrations have 
enthusiastically exposed themselves to a thou-art-thy- 
brother’s-keeper bug. It has saddled additional duties 
upon them involving a further inflation of budgets to 
the great glory of patronage. 

Chicago, New York, Detroit, and Philadelphia 
have all crashed the newspaper headlines in recent 
months with their problems. Chicago has become 
such a seasoned sinner that it is a byword for municipal 
maladministration and embarrassment. All show the 











OUR FROLICKING CITY FATHERS 


effect of rapid population growth upon the state of 
local finances. 

Next to Los Angeles, Detroit has been the most 
rapidly growing city in the country, showing a rise 
in population during the last twenty years of 237 per 
cent. This has been accompanied by an increase of 
1,018 per cent in the tax budget and an increase in the 
per capita indebtedness of 1,148 per cent. 

Past progress and future prospects caused the city 
government to indulge the most extravagant am- 
bitions. It planned a ten-year program of public 
construction, with 204-ft. superhighways, magnificent 
boulevards, a municipal center, new courthouses, a 
new city hall, an enlarged airport, and new buildings 
for higher educational institutions. 

Like New York, Detroit has a transportation com- 
plex which prevents the administration from charging 
riders a compensatory fare. The city budget shows 
an actual out-of-pocket expenditure for street railways 
about ten per cent greater than the total receipts. 
The accounting for this municipal enterprise neglects 
such items as interest on capital investment, depreci- 
ation, and taxation. It goes far in explaining why 
the government of Detroit is one of the most ex- 
pensive in the country. The tax budget of 1929 
placed a burden of $531.20 upon every family of five 
members. 

New York City is not far behind with a correspond- 
ing burden of $485.35 per family of five. Optimistic 
local statesmen have projected a past rate of growth 
into the future and made their plans accordingly, 
assuming at the same time that property values would 
continue to mount and that prosperity would suffer 
no abatement—the essential anaesthesia for kiting 
government costs. 


Mortgaging Our Children 


Even after the high-voltage days of 1928 and 1929 
had been definitely repudiated, and fading real-estate 
values brought groans from property owners, the au-* 
thorities continued blithely to plan and spend. Thus, 
the Department of Sanitation, early in 1931, sub- 
mitted to the town fathers a report which estimated 
the population of New York in 1960 at 14,675,000. It 
would never do to have the progeny of the present 
inhabitants find a Gotham with inadequate sanitary 
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the construction of 33 sewage-disposal plants to meet 
the distant contingency. 

The subway program has added an unconscionable 
burden to the local tax bill. In round figures this 
city has spent $150,000,000 each year during the last 
five years for new subway construction, and as capital 
charges on its outstanding subway debt. All this 
for the purpose of embalming a five-cent fare in 
political alcohol. 


Back to the Despised Farms 


It will be just as necessary for city governments 
as it will for American business to adjust themselves 
to a stationary population which will come at an 
early day. The signs point unmistakably. Total 
population mounts as a result of natural increase and 
immigration. To these two general causes in the 
growth of cities may be added a third, the trek from 
the country to town. 

These causes are losing force. Immigration as a 
factor in the growth of our cities has ceased, and there 
is little likelihood in the present temper of the country 
that this source of increase will be revived. The birth 
and death rates are gradually approaching each other. 
Finally, the movement to the city has already lost 
much of its momentum. Better roads, the avail- 
ability of cheap power away from the great centers, 
and lower living and production costs have already 
started a counter movement of decentralization. 

It is possible that many of our cities have planned 
sumptuous and spacious facilities which their citizens 
will never be able to use. This thought has already 
struck the Merchants Association of New York. It 
has submitted an estimate of city population to the 
fathers about forty per cent below that of the sani- 
tation engineers, who are naturally rather bullish on 
the city’s future inhabitants. 

A second factor which has encouraged city govern- 
ments to violate the canons of conservative finance 
has been the rapid rise in real-estate values. Here 
again the causes have come to an abrupt halt, with 
little prospect of an immediate improvement. Our 
cities at the present time seem to be overbuilt. There 
is some doubt on this point, since the amount of space 
demanded for living and business purposes is always 
severely contracted during a depression; so that idle 

















facilities. Consequently the Department called for realty is not an accurate measure of surplus. On the 
Government Costs Out of Step 
Percentage of Index Index 
Cost of Ali — Government Number, Corporation Number, 

Year | Government se — Cost to Wage Earnings Commodity 
in U.S.A. — National Payments | 163 Companies Prices 

Income (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) 
1913 | $ 2,919,000,000 | $35,723,000,000 8.3 — ——— 69.8 
1923 | $10,263,000,000 | $74,337,000,000 13.8 104.3 $ 671,000,000 100.6 
1925 | $11,126,000,000 | $81,931,000,000 13.6 97.7 891,000,000 103.5 
1928 | $12,609,000,000 | $89,419,000,000 14.0 94.5 1,229,000,000 97.7 
1929 | $13,075,000,000 | $85,000,000,000 15.4 100.5 1,435,000,000 96.5 
1930 | $13,541,000,000 | $71,000,000,000 19.0 79.7 861,000,000 86.3 
1931 | $14,000,000,000 | $57,000,000,000 24.6 60.2 460,000,000 71.1 
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other hand, the cost of construction is fading off from 
its postwar heights, and as it reaches lower levels exist- 
ing structures are gradually recapitalized on the basis 
of new costs. Even with a revival in business and the 
more complete occupation of idle space, the ability 
of real estate to sustain the existing tax load will be 
materially lessened. 

Lavish governmental expenditure has always been 
sweet nectar to local statesmen, because it affords 
profuse opportunities for lining their own nests and 
scattering crumbs with which to cement the fealty of 
an army of henchmen. The Seabury Report is a 
blazing narrative of corruption and self-aggrandize- 
ment by officials of New York City. During a period 
of from seven to ten years fifteen individuals and 
firms acknowledging relationship with Tammany 
banked deposits of approximately $16,500,000. 


The Expense of Beauty 


New construction is a particularly prolific source 
of patronage and profit. The report of a special 
assistant corporation counsel on condemnation of 
school sites in New York City made shortly after the 
Seabury Report illuminates this particular point. 
The record is filled with transactions in cash only, with 
witnesses whose memories are appallingly frail, with 
real-estate operators whose foresight is clairvoyant, 
and with city officials exposed to confidential infor- 
mation whose scale of living has no apparent relation 
to their salaries. In the purchase of materials, the 
profits of bonding houses, in collusive bidding, and the 
rigging of specifications, there are thousands of oppor- 
tunities for political pelf, most of which can be con- 
cealed so adroitly as to defy effective investigation. 

Even if the element of direct personal gain were 
absent, lavish expenditure has another appeal to the 
politician. No one loves a miser and every one adores 
a spendthrift—as long as his money lasts. Further- 
more, liberal expenditure for public improvements 
flatters civic vanity and is attributed to the originating 
public official as his “‘contribution” to the growth and 
splendor of the city. The outlay of hundreds of 
millions by Big Bill Thompson in beautifying the 
Windy City was undoubtedly credited to him in 
mitigation of his incompetence. 

The resistance of mounting local governmental costs 
to general deflation must be attributed to these four 
factors: the rapid growth of cities in the past, the 
continuous rise in real-estate values, the patronage 
and graft resulting from fat budgets, and finally the 
popularity of extravagance. 


Reformers Poor Politicians? 


However, a time comes even as it has today when 
the taxpayer loses patience and is able to persuade 
the non-paying voter to share in his indignation. This 
has resulted in the past in the application of certain 
cures which have much to recommend them in the 
abstract but seem to have been quite ineffective in the 
concrete. 

Accepted theories of democratic government hold 
that a public official is charged with a trust in the 
performance of his duty, flagrant derelictions result- 
ing—according to the idealistic hypothesis—in the 
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expulsion of the offender. Whenever conditions be- 
come intolerably rotten, watchdogs of the public are 
placed on the scent, and the deep-laid rascality of 
peculating politicians is revealed. 

It is at this point that democracy seems to weaken. 
Instead of forcing the guilty officials to quaff a full 
goblet of hemlock juice, new garlands are draped upon 
them and they are gloriously reélected to the very 
positions of trust which they have so atrociously vio- 
lated. The elections in New York City in the fall 
of 1931 occurred at the very moment when Mr. Sea- 
bury left the voting public in no doubt about the 
merits of the ruling political organization. Neverthe- 
less, its candidates were returned to office by over- 
whelming majorities. 

Occasionally the reform element succeeds in cleans- 
ing the political stable, but they are invariably such 
good reformers and such poor politicians that they are 
emphatically evicted from power at the next election. 

Other expedients have been tried by those who 
would save democracy from its own frailties. Cities 
have appointed nonpolitical managers after the 
fashion of big business, or commissions in which 
executive responsibility and opportunity for abuse 
is divided and the members are subject to each other’s 
constant scrutiny. More than 600 cities and towns 
have tried disinterested managers, and some of them 
are still enthusiastic. 

Last November both Rochester and Cleveland 
tossed their city manager plans overboard and re- 
verted to a more primitive political state. Detroit 
has tried the elimination of politics by crossing the 
party designations of the candidates from the ballots. 
In spite of this, everyone seems to know that Mayor 
Frank Murphy is a Democrat. It is possible that 
eventually some form of government may be evolved 
which will preserve the virtues of democratic politics 
and bar its vices. Such ventures to date have not 
been overwhelmingly successful. 


-But Some Worms are Turning 


At the present time forces rising from the circum- 
stances of depression have created a duress infinitely 
more effective in correcting the extravagant vagaries 
of municipal governments than any previously at- 
tempted formulae. The first of these is the ominous 
growth of taxpayer exasperation with the indifference 
of municipal budgets to the prevailing distress. 

In Philadelphia a threatened rise in the tax rate 
was met by an angry demonstration of thousands of 
taxpayers who marched to the city hall and treated 
the quaking fathers within to an articulate lashing 
which was mercilessly candid. 

The citizens of Denver with similar success opposed 
a proposed cut of 20 per cent by the State Board of 
Equalization in the assessed value of farm land as 
contrasted to a decrease of only 5 per cent in city real 
estate, a palpable attempt to pass a larger part of the 
burden of government to the shoulders of the city 
dweller. 

Rumblings of a like nature are being heard in St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Washington, and other cities. 

A second obstacle to sustained whoopee by city 
governments is the decline in tax returns and the in- 
crease in delinquencies. No city knows what part of 
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its tax levy is collectable. Detroit experienced a 
decline of $11,500,000. Philadelphia taxes are $20,- 
000,000 in arrears. The uncertainty of collections 
is one of the factors in the damaged credit position of 
New York City. 

Chicago has more than $400,000,000 of unpaid and 
apparently uncollectable taxes due. Her difficulties 
commenced a number of years ago when the Illinois 
tax commission found glaring irregularities in Chicago 
property assessments. The case is cited of an elderly 
widow occupying an old frame home in a section which 
was being rapidly commercialized. On a large plot 
next to her a new six-story structure was erected at a 
cost of $300,000. Her tax bill was greater than that of 
her new neighbor. Here again a taxpayers’ strike 
was organized in the form of the Association of Real 
Estate Taxpayers. 

The crowning blow to Chicago’s finances came on 
December 31, 1931, when a Cook County court held 
the tax rolls to be fraudulent because almost one half 
of the taxable property of Chicago had not even been 
listed. 

During the past two years more than 51,000 homes 
were sold in Philadelphia under the sheriff’s hammer 
to satisfy tax bills. Recently the public notices 
of such sales covered seven pages of newspaper space. 
One irate real-estate dealer threatened to deed 
eighteen houses to three South Philadelphia council- 
men so that they would have to pay the taxes. All 
firmly declined the gift. 


Walker Meets the Bankers 


Finally we have, as a check upon indulgent local 
statesmen, the collapse of municipal credit. This 
refusal of banks to subsidize municipal waste when 
every private citizen must pinch and save is by no 
means general, since many cities have been careful in 
preserving their credit. The pompous indignation 
of certain city officials who “resented” banker 
“dictation” is, under the circumstances, somewhat 
ludicrous. 

James J. Walker, the mayor of New York—a mod- 
ern political Gallahad who had leveled his lance on 
behalf of many worthy causes—at once appealed to 
Washington when a group of New York bankers sug- 
gested economy in the city government as a condition 
for further aid. 

After magnificent fanfaronade he summoned his de- 
partmental and bureau chiefs and demanded a paring 
of budgets. These gentlemen labored dutifully and 
brought forth a postponement of proposed new con- 
struction amounting to $120,000,000. An examination 
of the tax budget showed that little of this sum had 
been included, and that it had been used for this same 
purpose before. It is the “fall guy” in the budgetary 
gang and obligingly takes a “flop” whenever the 
criticism of municipal expenditure becomes too hot 
for comfort. 

The happy course of the Philadelphia adminis- 
tration was brought to an abrupt halt by the refusal of 
the city banks to lend it $1,700,000. Many other 
cities are now finding themselves in the position of 
justifying their expenditures to the people who pay 
the taxes and extend them their credit, instead of 
to the citizens who ride gratuitously on city-supported 
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subways and profit by the generous distribution of 
municipal largess. 

How can the average American city profit by the 
present experience? The most effective immediate 
measure is the organization of the taxpayers as a 
separate body, distinct from the citizens who cast 
the votes. The obligation of city officials toward 
those who provide the funds usually weighs rather 
lightly. 


Playing Put and Take 


They seem to be willing to take the money paid by 
one group, the owners of real estate, and distribute it 
to another group consisting first of the politicians who 
hold offices, secondly their henchmen, and finally the 
loyal souls who vote to keep them in office. Only a 
minor fraction of those who vote in our great cities 
are direct taxpayers. The balance submits cheerfully 
to the large-scale bribery involved in the expenditure 
of public funds for subways and unemployment relief. 
Taxpayers should realize this diversity of interest and 
organize to protect themselves. The procedure has 
had immediate and gratifying results in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 

City administrations should take a leaf from the 
experience of Milwaukee. This city has repudi- 
ated installment psychology, as applied to public 
expenditures, and has refused to involve itself in ever 
swelling indebtedness for the sake of anticipating 
“necessary” public improvements. In New York 
City 42 cents out of every tax dollar must be used for 
interest and amortization of existing debts. Any halt 
in credit at once precipitates a crisis. Milwaukee 
conducts more than three quarters of its business on a 
cash basis. Within three years it expects to pay in 
cash for all work as it is completed. It has established 
an amortization fund which will clear the city of all its 
debts within thirty years. Milwaukee’s motto seems 
to be “installment thrift” rather than “installment 
buying.” 

Detroit has finally taken the bit in its teeth, after 
vigorous urging by its bankers who hold the key to 
the pantry door. Said the bankers to the politicians: 
“Balance the budget or no money.” As a result, 
the city has resolved to deny itself all public improve- 
ments for a period of five years. All salaries up to 
$4,000 have been cut ten per cent and salaries above 
this have been reduced an additional ten per cent. 
It has dismissed more than five thousand employees 
and stripped its art galleries and museums of experts 
and curators. It has instituted a quarterly check-up 
on expenditures by departments. A _ violation of 
budgetary limits results in summary. retrenchment 
in the delinquent department. 


Taxpayers Must Speak Up 


It seems too much to expect many of our cities to 
follow the example of Milwaukee. Her success is 
a personal tribute to her leaders. Other cities must 
find surcease in a greater sensitivity of the exchequer 
nerve. Those who pay the taxes and the banks which 
provide credit must become as vigorously articulate 
as the clamorous groups which beg for special favors— 
paid for by other people. 
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While no confectioner can create a new taste in candy, he can discover some hitherto unsatisfied candy desire, as 
did the inventor of this honey bar. It is shown here packed with almonds and about to be covered with rich chocolate. 
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Behind Nickel Bars 








The fortunes that lie in Milky Ways, Oh Henrys!, Baby Ruths, and 
Tastyeasts, and the red ink hidden inside the ninety and nine that flop. 
Some solons of the chewy-and-nutty trade that costs American sweet- 
tooths (mostly juveniles) $116,000,000 every year 


theretofore, the brothers Green—Sam, Herman, 

and Eli, of Springfield, Mass.—were small, 
general-line candy manufacturers doing a modest 
business with New England jobbers, principally in 
assorted penny goods. Their 5-cent bar, oddly 
named the Big Banker, was as sweet and pure as 
Wordsworth’s Lucy and, unfortunately, as obscure. 

Then Sam Green one day had a revolutionary idea. 
The public, thought he, while scanning his newspapers 
and magazines, is becoming yeast-minded. But, while 
being apprised by one great advertiser of the singular 
health-giving qualities of baker’s yeast, it is being 
ordered by another to eschew sweets. Now, Green 
mused, if someone could put into candy the health 
appeal of yeast he might at one stroke nullify the anti- 
sweets propaganda and turn to his own advantage the 
extensive pro-yeast campaign. 

Eureka! A 5-cent bar embodying the yeast princi- 
ple. With some expert assistance, the Messrs. Green 
developed a satisfactory l-ounce fudge-yeast bar. 
It contained, their chemists informed them, more B 
vitamins than an ordinary yeast cake and, being in 


I’ THE SPRING of 1929, and for several years 


bulk 8 per cent dry yeast, complied nicely with 
government regulations regarding advertising. Late 
in 1929 the Green Brothers Company presented 
Tastyeast to a skeptical trade. Almost coincidentally 
(September 5, 1929) the Fleischmann Yeast Company 
retained Master Hubert Vallee, his orchestra, and 
several physicians to promote its product via radio. 
This reflected health-kudos on Tastyeast, but its sales 
were nothing sensational until it, too, took to the air. 

Late in the summer of 1930, Green Brothers em- 
ployed three Springfield minstrels, dubbed them the 
Tastyeast Jesters, and launched them over the local 
station, WBZ. The response was tremendous. The 
public listened to rollicking Pep, Vim, and Vigor, 
liked them, and demanded Tastyeast of its retailers. 
Soon the home-talent Jesters (now in the hands of a 
musical mentor) were dispatched to New York to 
broadcast three evenings weekly over the Blue net- 
work of the NBC. Sales soared to 20,000,000 bars 
($500,000) per month by March, 1931. 

Then the almost vertical sales curve flattened out 
and began a sharp descent. Tastyeast is through, 
said cynical jobbers who had seen scores of new nickel 
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BEHIND NICKEL BARS 


bars go up rockets and come down sticks. But the 
brothers Green, who felt differently about it, worked 
desperately to stabilize their distribution. The sales 
curve stopped its plunge, leveled off, and began to rise 
slightly. Perhaps they can prove their product an 
exception to the seeming rule that no candy bar can 
scale the greased pole of popularity and cling to its 
peak. 

Win or lose, Green Brothers are an anomaly: they 
are the only general-line candy-makers who have 
produced a best-seller bar, although nearly every 
company in the industry has tried out from one to 
dozens of bars on the public’s palate. Seeking a big 
winner, candy manufacturers annually offer, it has 
been estimated, between 10,000 and 15,000 new or 
newly renamed bars. Virtually without exception, 
however, the hits have been scored by aggressive 
newcomers in the trade. The big names are not 
Whitman, Schrafft, Nunnally, Heide, or Bunte—as 
one might expect—but Mars (Milky Way), Schnering 
(Baby Ruth), Williamson (Oh Henry!), Green, and a 
handful of others. 


Soldiers’ Handy Candy Bars 


It is a business that has developed mainly since, and 
because of, the World War. Prior to the war, candy 
was sold either in fancy boxes or in paper bags filled 
from the immemorial wooden pail of bulk goods. Of 
box candy the largest buyers were young men in love 
and husbands, dutiful or errant; of bulk goods the 
purchasers were mostly mothers and children (par- 
ticularly the latter, whose penny trade was in the 
aggregate enormous). 

Five and ten cent bars, it is true, were not unknown. 
Henry Heide, Inc., of New York had marketed a 
chocolate-covered coconut and cream bar as early as 
1892, and Milton S. Hershey had laid the foundation 
of his chocolate-bar fortune only a decade later. 

By 1914, Bunte Brothers of Chicago had produced 
the first modern nickel bar which, named Tango, 
capitalized a current dance craze. J. H. Phelps in 
Cleveland made his Porous bar and, in 1917, Mason 
Au & Magenheimer of Brooklyn offered Peaks. All 
had plenty of imitators, yet bars lacked popularity 
for several reasons. Men generally did not eat them 
and could not make gifts of them; women had not 
been induced by advertising to buy them, and the 
currency of the child’s realm was not the nickel or 
dime but the penny. 

The war did more than any manufacturer could 
have done to popularize the candy bar. Sugar is the 
prime quick-energy food, but it is an item in which 
the army diet has never kept pace with the soldier’s 
appetite. Searching, therefore, for sweets in post ex- 
changes and refreshment stands surrounding canton- 
ments, men in training found candy in boxes, in bulk, 
and bars. Least compromising to masculine dignity 


Several hundred gallons of pure honey are poured 
into the making of one best-seller bar every day. 
The most rigid standards as to quality of materials 
used and sanitary methods of handling are adhered 
to in nearly all the great U. S. bar manufactories. 
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were the foil or glassine wrapped bars; soldiers 
munched them publicly, unabashed. It was 
a habit many carried over into civilian life. 

Thus a new, rich market was opened, and 
in the early 1920’s tobacconists shifted their 
pipes, cigars, and cigarettes to make room on 
counters for bars and packages of candy. 
Retail grocers, druggists, and confectioners 
were quickly persuaded that it was easier to 
display and sell bars than bulk candies. With 
postwar deflation of the value of money, 
children began to come frequently into pos- 
session of five or ten cents to satisfy their 
craving for candy. Women shifted their 
patronage from bulk to bar goods slowly, as the 
quality and variety of bars were improved. 
Chain-store distribution—although its cut- 
rate, 3-for-10 methods now present a serious 
problem to bar makers—further stimulated 
sales to women. 

Today the bar business overtops any other 
division of the nation’s $300,000,000 per year 
confectionery trade, forty-ninth in rank 
among American industries according to the 
census of 1929. Sales of 5-cent bars (molded 
chocolate, chocolate-covered, and other types) 
represent between 38 and 40 per cent of our 
total candy trade both in pounds and dollar volume, 
according to the Department of Commerce. Bars, 
therefore, account for approximately $116,000,000 of 
America’s annual candy bill. 

The lion’s share of this sum, between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000, goes annually to one company, 
Mars, Inc., of Chicago, whose sales are perhaps three 
times as great as those of any other exclusive bar 
maker. Of all the chocolate-covered bars made in 
this country, Frank C. Mars is said to produce 43.5 
per cent. His Spanish-renaissance-style factory, on 
the fringe of the Oak Park residential section of 
Chicago, is one of the wonders of the confectioner’s 
world. Here all the manufacturing processes involved 
in bar-making take place on one vast floor. 

Each day this camouflaged candy foundry turns out 
3,500,000 or more Milky Way, Snicker, and Honey 
Almond bars. Into them go one hundred tons of fine 
chocolate, one third of the nation’s output of malted 
milk for the day, 565,000 pounds of fresh, whole cow’s 
milk (the daily production of 10,000 cows), and 
240,000 eggs. It is said of Mars that he is the only 
bar maker who uses fresh eggs, the cheaper and more 
generally used ingredient being egg albumen. 


Immaculate Army of Mars 


The cleanliness of the Mars plant is a matter of 
pride to its owner. Kettles, conveyor belts, and other 
equipment are scrubbed daily, and on Sunday the 
entire building is given over to the cleaners. The 
1,500 employees (working in three 8-hour shifts) are 
uniformed in white by the company and are rigidly 
inspected for neatness before going to work each day. 
Women workers not only don hair nets and head bands 
but are forbidden to wear brooches, earrings, wrist 
watches, or other jewelry. Even safety pins are taboo. 
Once a disobedient employee lost her wrist watch in 
the factory. Into the dump went two hundred 
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dollars’ worth of chocolate with which she had been 
working, the superintendent fearing that fragments of 
shattered crystal, a mainspring, or a brass cog might 
discommode eaters of Milky Way. Later the watch 
was found, but chocolate and employee were gone. 

The confectioner with the militant and astrologically 
potent name entered the nickel-bar game late and 
with a meager stack, but he soon had most of the 
chips in front of him. Mars began making Milky 
Way in Minneapolis in 1923, but, while trying to 
promote simultaneously a second bar, Mint Tulips, 
lost most of his modest fortune and his health as well 
in 1926. Flat on his back for six months, he pondered 
why small-fry candy manufacturers so frequently 
went broke. Able at length to make a fresh start, he 
arranged with a courageous Minneapolis banker a 
new method of financing. The bank thereafter bailed 
the raw materials out of a bonded warehouse, taking as 
security for Mars’ notes all his accounts receivable. 
The plan horrified an examiner who was, with much 
difficulty, persuaded to allow it to continue until Mars 
had proved its feasibility and safety by accumulating 
a substantial checking account. 

In 1928, capable then of financing his own sales, 
Mars decided to move his business to Chicago; erecting 
his present plant there, he offered to transplant 1,000 
of the best of his 1,800 Minneapolis workers and their 
families. Almost without exception they agreed, so 
complete was their faith in Mars and the methods he 
had evolved from long experience. 

Mars advances two reasons why his bars are success- 
ful: he always maintains and often improves their 
quality, and he knows his costs to a copper. As 
commodity prices have declined, he has seen fit to 
raise the quality of his bars half a dozen times rather 
than take a larger percentage of profit out of them. 

Next in rank to Mars is the Curtiss Candy Company 
of Chicago. Curtiss’ leader, Otto Y. Schnering, was 
the proprietor of a small kitchen when he decided, in 
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Flatbush Tastes 


**T can’t stock all the best-selling bars,”’ 


space, “‘but I'll tell you this. 
dead ones.”’ 


Theater. 
School, (6,500 students). 


between two subway lines. 
retail outlet for candy bars. 


*Hershey 5¢ bars 227 Amos’n’ Andy 
Oh Henry! 216 *Mr. Goodbar 
*Nestlé’s 209 Jumbo 

Milky Way 192 Tastyeast 
Peaks 168 Snickers 

Love Nest 96 Sponge Bar 
Baby Ruth 72 Honey Almond 


*Molded chocolate bars. 





said 
Louis Nicholas, as he surveyed his limited counter 
I don’t carry no 


His Brooklyn (N.Y.) store is only a few steps 
from the lobby of the 3,000-seat RKO Kenmore 
Half a block away is Erasmus High 
A cross-town trolley 
stops at Louis’s building, which stands midway 
Here is a fairly typical 


For one week Louis Nicholas tallied sales of the 
fourteen popular bars that he handles. The score: 


entered. “Oh, Henry!” two or three girl clerks 
cooed, and thereupon cajoled the fellow, as 
was their custom, into running several payless 
errands. There, thought Williamson, was a 
name: “Oh Henry!”’ Simple, rememberable, 
and personifying a product. With counter 
cards, billboards, and newspaper space he 
soon made Oh Henry! a Chicago byword. 

Williamson then introduced his 10-cent bar 
in city after city. By 1924, when his sales 
reached a peak of 110,000,000 bars, he was 
able to build out of surplus earnings a plant 
capable of turning out 500,000 bars every nine 
hours. Until January, 1928, he maintained 
Oh Henry! as a 10-cent bar in the face of 
rising 5-cent competition. Then he cut the 
price to a nickel and the weight of the bar 
from three to two ounces. Today he is sell- 
ing a 3-ounce Oh Henry], the original 10-cent 
size, for five cents, in addition to Amos ’n’ 
Andy, another 5-cent bar on which he pays a 
generous royalty to Messrs. Correll and Gos- 
den of the radio. 

“The 10-cent bar is done for,’ Williamson 








1918, to quit making anonymous bulk candy and con- 
centrate on the vigorously advertised, trade-marked 
bar. Accordingly, he marketed in the next ten years 
approximately one hundred new bars. Eighty-seven 
failed utterly, twelve more were morning glories that 
soon faded, but one was the success that justified the 
ninety-and-nine flops. It was Baby Ruth, named— 
according to Schnering—for “‘ Baby Ruth” Cleveland, 
the daughter of Grover ‘Cleveland and a juvenile 
celebrity of the 1890’s. The public, however, remem- 
bered the bar because there happened to be a baseball 
player with a similar name. 

By 1924 Schnering accumulated sufficient capital 
and experience to launch a nation-wide campaign on 
Baby Ruth. He used all of the existing promotional 
channels and, in addition, sent an airplane out to tour 
the country, wafting down to gaping citizens sample 
bars of Baby Ruth by means of tiny paper parachutes. 
As its popularity soared, Schnering cast envious eyes 
on the late William Wrigley’s kingdom and added 
chewing gum to his line of products. Schnering 
pushed Baby Ruth from rank obscurity to a sale of 
1,500,000 bars per day, but he is as yet no great 
shakes as a chicle manufacturer. 

Already on the heights when Schnering got under 
way was George Williamson with his Oh Henry], 
first of the best-seller bars. A dapper, shrewd, ex- 
Hearst advertising salesman turned candy broker, 
Williamson opened a small confectionary store in the 
Chicago Loop in 1918. Finding store management 
dull, he devoted most of his time to experiments in 
candy making. One of them was a core of rich fudge 
which, covered with soft caramel and rolled in loose 
peanuts, was finally dipped in chocolate. Cut in 
10-cent portions of three ounces each and offered 
through a few retail outlets early in 1920, the bar 
caught the Chicago taste. It had no name. 

Pondering this deficiency, Williamson one day was 
in his Loop store when a neighborhood handy-man 





said at the beginning of 1932. “The kids 
still want a big bar, a lot for their money, 
but it has to be a nickel now. 

“Most adults say that a 3-ounce Oh Henry! is a 
little too much candy for them at one time. There- 
fore, we are adding to our line Two Bits and Mates. 
Both are nickel packs, the first containing two small 
Oh Henrys! and the second two little Amos ’n’ Andys. 
Our belief is that the grown-ups will eat one of the 
smaller pieces and save the other one in its neat 
wrapper, or pass it on to someone else.” 

Like drilling for oil or producing a play, developing 
a best-seller bar is largely a matter of chance. In each 
case the rewards are large and immediate, but the 
odds on success are rarely as good as 1 to 100. 


It's the Taste That Wins 


A great variety of good, bad, and indifferent manu- 
facturers have passed lightly over the keystones of 
Mars’ achievement, which are quality and good nickel 
value. They have placed too much dependence upon 
high-pressure selling and “‘snappy”’ names, expecting 
to attract customers with such bizarreries as No 
Kiddin’, Tru Luv, Hoky Poky, or such appetite 
assassins (by mental association with candy) as 
Lobster Patty Bar, Chicken Dinner, and Fat Emma. 

A high premium is placed upon visibility of a bar 
on the retailer’s counter, for the customer who fails to 
see his favorite bar in a retail display will usually buy 
another whose wrapper catches his eye. Williamson 
recently put his Oh Henry! into a cellophane jacket 
which, although it bore no flamboyant label, im- 
mediately stimulated sales of the bar in test localities. 
In this move he profited, he is frank to admit, by the 
“freshness” advertising of the cigarette companies. 

“We know this,” Williamson asserts. ‘“‘No bar 
has ever succeeded in a big way through advertising 
and promotion alone. When a manufacturer finds a 
bar that ‘takes’ he can step up sales through advertis- 
ing. But the candy must make the advertising 
campaign, not the advertising campaign the candy.” 
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“Those Good Old Days’ 


Seven prints and seven photographs contrasting life 








Culver Service 


It is difficult for the modern Manhattan- 
ite to imagine his brick-and-stone 
island as it must have looked a cen- 
tury or so ago, when pastoral beauties 
were still the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Probably few who have 
shuddered at entering New York’s 
gloomy pile of prisons known as The 
Tombs are aware that where it stands 
there was once the peaceful pond 
pictured above. Here John Fitch, 
in 1798, staged a demonstration of his 
screw-propelled steamboat. Propel- 
lers have grown up a little in 134 years, 
as witness (right) this scene in the 
plant of the Los Angeles Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., San Pedro, Calif. 


This year the nation, in 
celebrating the two- 
hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of its first 


James N. Doolittle 
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Are Gone Beyond Recall 


in Washington’s time with the contemporary scene 










President, takes occa- 
sion to review the indus- 
trial and social progress 


of the past two centuries 
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Every school child knows that Eti 
Whitney’s cotton gin, invented in 
1793, had a greater effect on agricul- 
ture and industry than any other single 
invention of the infant Colonies’ first 
one hundred years. Four years before 
Whitney’s ideas took form, and while 
cotton fibers had still to be hand- 
separated from the seeds, George 
Washington visited (October 30, 1789) 
the first cotton mill built and operated 
in this country. It was at North 
Beverly, Mass. Left—California- 
grown cotton is used in the manufac- 
ture of tire fabric in the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company’s plant (sixth 
largest in the world) in Los Angeles. 


James N. Doolittle 














Warren Boyer 
























































Courtesy R. H. Macy & Company 


Courtesy G. W. B. C. 
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Blue blood—always in horse and sometimes in 
rider—has followed the pack since Alfred the 
Great’s court hunted boars. Modern steeple- 
chasing is an outgrowth of the ancient sport, but 
fox hunting pure and simple finds favor today 
as it did with Washington and Lord Fairfax. 
Those two hunted in masculine loneliness; the 
“horsy” woman is a modern addition to the field. 
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Typical of the evolution of our urban and na- 
tional mass psychology is the contrast between 
Colonial “paraders” and their modern counter- 
parts. Politics-inspired was the “cruise” of 
the Federalist float which took place three days 
before the adoption (July 26, 1788) of the Con- 
stitution by New York delegates who met at 
Poughkeepsie. The ship, equipped as a frigate, 
had a 27-foot keel and was manned by 30-odd 
sailors. Mounted on a float draw by ten horses, 
it was paraded through the streets off Bowling 
Green, followed by some five thousand persons. 
Last November a crowd of enthusiastic New 
Yorkers gathered to watch Macy’s (depart- 
ment store) annual Christmas parade. (Balloon 
animals and grotesques designed by Tony Sarg.) 
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Right—Manhattan’s modern 
skyline as seen from the 
Soissons Docks, Governors 
Island. Inthe center are the 
lofty towers of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company 
(with slender spire) and the 
City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company. Below—The sky- 
line as it appeared in 1787. 
Trinity Church may be seen 
through the ship’s rigging at 
the extreme left. At the 
right of the picture is the 
greensward of Battery Park. 


George Douglas from Nesmith 
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By inclination and preference 
a farmer, by force of cir- 
cumstances a soldier and 
a statesman, Washington 
found his greatest pleasure 
in the management of af- 
fairs at Mount Vernon. 
More efficacious than his 
hand labor—even if less ro- 
mantic—are today’s agricul- 
tural methods. The “multiple 
hitch” tractor (right) precedes 
the drills with a hookup of 
five 10-foot double disks. 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 








Colorful as were the old- 
fashioned customs of “hog- 
killing time,” they left much 
to be desired in the matters 
of speed and _ sanitation. 
Left—A row of fresh-killed 
hogs on a modern conveyor 
line. Each carcass is split 
lengthwise, then divided into 
smaller sections for dressing 
in other parts of the plant. 


Margaret Bourke-White 
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By WILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL 








Disliking publicity, the Mellons become the center of it by reason of 
Andrew’s ability and his Treasury portfolio, W.L.'s donning of the 


Penrose political robes, and the family’s wealth. 


The great-grandson 


goes as ambassador to the islands his ancestor left as an immigrant 


grand duchies of the Mellon monarchy. 

Territorially they carry the domain pretty well 
over the western hemisphere. Financially they ac- 
count for nearly three billions of the eight billions of 
dollars of personal, banking, and corporation wealth 
over which the Mellons rule. 

There has been drama as well as romance for the 
Mellons in these two companies, especially in the case 
of Gulf. It was through oil that the first of the 
nephews came into “the family’”—William Larimer 
Mellon, the heartiest of them all and the one who has 
fared farthest from the cloisters of the bank. 

W. L. Mellon is sixty-four, a son of James R. He 
followed an erratic period of schooling with a year’s 
hard service as a cowboy in North Dakota and came 
back to Pittsburgh when he was twenty to make a 
series of wholly unsuccessful ventures into business. 
The probably embellished story is that, through the 
intervention of his grandfather, he was given a final 
$100,000 and that with this, in 1891, he brought in 
the still famous Fifth Sand of the McDonald oil field. 
It is true that W. L. Mellon did open this new and im- 
mensely rich field, 

Within three years he had need of two hundred tank 
cars for the handling of its output. Standard Oil 
barred him from the use of its pipe lines; so the Mellons 
built a 600-mile line of their own to Marcus Hook on 
the Delaware. The Standard soon was glad enough 
to buy them out for $4,500,000—a 50 per cent profit 
for the Mellons. 


Gs Oil and the Koppers Company are the 


Shopping for Bargains in Oil 


It was the panic of 1907 and the resulting foreclosure 
of a mortgage that put the Mellons on the high road to 
success in oil, however. They held the bonds of the 
J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company, which had brought 
in the great Lucas gusher on the Spindletop of Texas 
and owned some of the choicest acreages in the black 
golcondas of Arkansas and Louisiana. Col. James M. 
Guffey, whose creation this company was, was one 
of the fabulous figures in oil. He had scaled higher 
peaks of success and gone into deeper valleys of failure 
than any other man, perhaps, in this most uncertain 
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of all industries. The Mellon foreclosure of his bonds 
was the last of his misadventures, and he died without 
a penny of his own. 

With the Guffey properties the Mellons moved 
swiftly and characteristically. “‘W. L.” went into 
the field, ““A. W.” counseled from his desk, and for 
twenty years an annual average of $15,000,000 of earn- 
ings were plowed back into the company. When 
dividends were paid it was never at a higher rate than 
one dollar out of six of profits. (General Motors, for 
example, pays three out of five.) 

Even this grudging rate just now has been sus- 
pended, and Gulf, they say, is shopping for bargains, 
and finding them, with the money made available 
thus. It stands third among the oil companies of the 
United States, topped only by Rockefeller’s Standard 
of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum. Pittsburgh’s 
largest office building bears Gulf’s name. There are 
good reasons why its headquarters might be elsewhere, 
but Gulf belongs to Pittsburghers who are really, even 
if inarticulately, devoted to Pittsburgh. 


Regency of R. B. Mellon 


Of the Koppers Company, youngest but one of the 
Mellon industrial interests, it is not easy to write 
coherently. The direct and subsidiary activities of 
Koppers are incredible in their physical and financial 
range. Where they may end not even the Mellons 
could say. 

One day in 1913 A. W. Mellon was called upon by 
Henry B. Rust, who had designed and built bridges 
for the city of Pittsburgh, and had directed the build- 
ing of the Pueblo steel works of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. He wanted to talk about an oven 
that had been developed by Heinrich Koppers, of 
Germany, which not only produced a high grade of 
coke but recovered from the coal the gas, ammonia, 
tar, benzol, and toluol that theretofore had passed 
off in smoke. It had great possibilities, in Rust’s 
opinion, but it was the sort of thing that could not be 
demonstrated from blueprints. 

“A. W.” agreed that there were possibilities in the 
process, and he was ready to find the money for putting 
it to the test. It was a year before Rust came back, 

















B. H. Chatto 


explaining apologetically that he had realized he did 
not know as much about the process as he ought to, 
so he had gone to Germany to perfect himself. The 
agreement was thereupon completed. 

Within six months the World War was on, munitions 
plants were mushrooming everywhere, and the United 
States was discovering (as were the Allies) that it was 
quite without a source of the coal derivatives that are 
the base of modern explosives. For three years a new 
Koppers by-product coke plant was built every two 
months, and a new benzol-toluol plant every six 
weeks. 

Chemical engineers say that Germany never at- 
tained the quality or the economy of the American 
product as it was by the end of the war. The peace- 
time uses of coal derivatives are greater even than 
those of war—you may find in books a list of more 
than four thousand articles of manufacture into which 
they go. [See The Shotgun Marriage, page 54, 
World’s Work for January, 1932.] 

The Koppers Company is definitely a product of the 
regency of R. B. Mellon. As a corporation it has 
been in existence only since 1924. Five men hold all 
but qualifying fractions of its stock—A. W. and R. B. 
Mellon, Henry B. Rust, H. H. McClintic, and C. D. 
Marshall. Its assets are $156,085,191; through stock- 
holdings it dominates in varying degrees other corpo- 
rations with assets of more than $2,275,000,000. It 
has close alliance with such overlords of utilities as 
Insull and Eaton and Byllesby. 

It owns many of the seventy-five by-product plants 
it has erected; it owns lands in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky (in that state principally in 
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Symbol of Mellon financial power is this 
most important of the Pittsburgh banks, 
the Mellon National. Resources and de- 
posits of the seven local banks and the 
twenty-two Mellbank Corporation banks 
represent a grand total of over one billion. 


strife-torn Harlan County) underlaid with 
1,545,829,260 tons of coal; it owns great 
acreages of timber lands, for one of the 
things it has brought under its control is the 
wood-preserving industry; it owns a chain of 
twenty-one general stores. Its offices fill 
thirty floors of its own building in the Golden 
Triangle of Grant Street, Pittsburgh, for Kop- 
pers, with even less reason for doing so than 
Gulf and no more reason than Aluminum, has 
its headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Aviation is the newest of the Mellon inter- 
ests. It represents the contribution to the 
family’s affairs of Richard King Mellon, the 
son and successor-to-be of “R. B.” It repre- 
sents, too, the most recent instance of the 
hearing that young men with sound ideas may 
get from the Mellons. Richard W. Robbins 
and George R. Hann were these young men; 
their idea was that Pittsburgh was vital to 
effective development of transcontinental air- 
ways, but that if Pittsburgh did nothing 
about it the city would be passed by. 

Mellon money made possible the formation of the 
Pittsburgh Aviation Industries Corporation, of whose 
board eleven members, including Richard K. and 
W. L. Mellon, come from Mellon banks and corpo- 
rations. Now Pittsburgh is a key city on the Trans- 
continental and Western Air route. 


Pennsylvania Politics 


To explore the other fields of Mellon activity, in- 
dustrial and financial, would be to add only in sub- 
stance, not in form, to these stories. - It is a vagary of 
fame that the Mellons are so much less known because 
of these achievements than they are through the 
things they have done—and have not been able to 
do—in politics. Their record there is written on a 
page filled with erasures and interlineations and, to 
judge solely by election results, deep in the red. 

The Republican organization was a strictly domi- 
nated, efficiently functioning machine when Boies 
Penrose died in 1922 and the Mellons came into os- 
tensible control. Today the state has been broken 
into baronies; the insurgent Pinchot is governor 
(Hemphill, his Democratic opponent, swept Phila- 
delphia by his wetness); independents hold control 
of the city council of Pittsburgh and the board of 
commissioners of Allegheny County; Puddler Jim 
Davis is in the Senate instead of Joseph R. Grundy, 
the Mellons’ choice. 

These are a few only of the debits on their tenth 
anniversary; the credits may be summed up with the 
election of John S. Fisher as governor in 1926, and of 
Charles H. Kline as mayor of Pittsburgh. 
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Politics had been a business interest of the Mellons 
long before any of these things happened. It was in 
legislation and not in organization, however, that 
their interest lay. In the days when they were build- 
ing and running street railways in Pittsburgh, fran- 
chises and regulatory ordinances made mayors and 
councilmen matters of active concern to them. 

For numberless other direct and indirect reasons the 
men chosen for office, and the men who governed the 
choosing, were important factors in the Mellons’ 
problems of administration, and they paid them due 
heed. Necessarily their activities were parochial, 
chiefly, and even by hearsay they were not widely 
known politically. 

This was so true that when United States Senator 
P. C. Knox (who had been of Mellon counsel for many 
years, as is so, too, of the present senator David A. 
Reed) urged Harding to make A. W. Mellon his 
secretary of the treasury Harding had to be told who 
he was. 


The Mantle of Boies Penrose 


Even as contributors to state and national cam- 
paigns the Mellons had not been conspicuous; in 1912 
A. W. Mellon gave $2,500 to the Taft fund, and in 
1916 “my brother and I” gave $6,000, each, for 
Hughes. In 1920 their gifts were only a little more 
than doubled. 

It was from so low an upping-block as this that the 
Mellons climbed into the saddle of party control in 
Pennsylvania. There is no reason to suppose that 
they had any especial desire for the place. It was 
tradition that put them there—the tradition that a 
cabinet officer is a leader of his party in his state, what- 
ever the reality may be. 

While Boies Penrose lived the tradition was easy 
enough to fulfill, an occasional conference and an 
occasional statement from the Secretary met require- 
ments. 

When Penrose died, however, something more than 
a pretense of leadership was called for in Pennsylvania. 
Representative William S. Vare was qualified for the 
succession in Philadelphia, and in Pittsburgh Max 
Leslie and Joseph G. Armstrong were as well en- 
trenched. Then, as now, the state at large could be 
swung by the two cities if need arose, but the symbol 
if not the fact of an overlord was required, all the more 
because an election of United States senator was to 
come in the fall. (A curious fate, before the summer of 
1922 was over, made it two senators, instead of one.) 

If it was not exactly enthusiasm with which the Vare 
organization, and even the Pittsburgh organization, 
greeted the plan for making Secretary Mellon the 
overlord, there was at least acquiescence, and his first 
year was marked by the interim appointment, then 


In the 1926 primaries Pennsylvania spent $2,777,942 
on behalf of the Mellon-supported candidates for 
governor and state senator. Asked if he believed 
such an outlay justified, ‘‘A. W.” replied: “‘It’s like 
giving money to a church.” W. L. Mellon (stand- 
ing) seems interested in what his uncle has to say. 
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the election, of two senators wholly to the Mellon 
prescription—George Wharton Pepper and David A. 
Reed. 

From the beginning the Mellon leadership has been 
carried on as a family affair. Secretary Mellon con- 
tented himself with counsel; “W. L.” attended to the 
details of the work in the field. “Business methods” 
were promptly applied by him, and some of his most 
important decisions have been based upon, and put 
into effect by, telephone conversations. (One of these 
talks was between London and Pittsburgh, another 
between Pittsburgh and San Antonio, Tex.) 

It has not been a popular way of doing things; 
caucuses and conferences and week-end meetings at 
seashore and mountain resorts are still cherished by 
party workers. The “business methods” had their 
first test in the Coolidge campaign when “W. L.” 
raised $270,000 for the $700,000 war chest. 

The climax of Mellon leadership came in 1926. 
Pepper’s term in Penrose’s seat in the Senate was 
ending, and Vare was preparing to put himself 
forward as Penrose’s successor in fact and in name. 
He announced himself as a candidate for the senatorial 
nomination, and as favoring Edward F. Beidelman for 
governor. . 

The challenge to the Mellons was direct and calcu- 
lated. They proposed a trade—if Vare would join 
them in support of Pepper they would guarantee his 
own election as governor. Vare’s refusal was im- 
mediate and final. The Mellons moved swiftly to an 
alliance with Grundy in behalf of Pepper, on whom 
Grundy looked coldly, and of John S. Fisher for 
governor, whom Grundy was backing. 

When Truman H. Newberry, of Michigan, spent 
$195,000 for his nomination to the senate in 1919, the 
country was exercised over it for three years, and New- 
berry finally resigned his seat. In the Pennsylvania 
primary, however, the 
grand total spent was 
$2,777,942—an average 
of $1.91 for every vote. 

These were all-time 
highs for Pennsylvania, 
if not for any election 
in the history of the 
country. 
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The campaign was conducted throughout on the 
most approved methods of salesmanship. The mails 
were burdened with literature—Vare himself sent out 
400,000 letters at a cost of six and one half cents each. 
Newspapers and billboards carried broadsides. Sys- 
tematic personal solicitation was rounded out with an 
intensive follow-up on election day. 

The Pennsylvania law permits what are known as 
party watchers at the polls. The things they may, 
and do, do are innumerable, from bringing in laggards 
to last-minute “persuasions.” In this election there 
were 75,000 watchers in Philadelphia and 50,000 in 
Allegheny County, which was at the rate of one for 
every four voters. The prevailing wage was $10 
(instead of the customary $5), and in these two 
counties alone their cost was $1,250,000. 


A Pyrthic Victory 


Pennsylvania rather enjoyed the spectacle; no one 
was particularly shocked by it, and Secretary Mellon 
himself, when he was asked if he believed such expendi- 
tures could be justified, declared: 

“Tt’s like giving money to a church.” 
it was. 

Senator Pepper (remarking as the result was made 
known that he seemed to be a blessing that brightened 
as it took its flight) lost the nomination by a margin 
of 81,000 in a total vote of 1,451,557. Fisher, how- 
ever, was named for governor by a substantial ma- 
jority over Beidelman, and immediately after the 
primaries W. L. Mellon became state chairman in the 
place of the Vare incumbent. 

Mellon adherents called it a victory, but if it was 
its proportions were Pyrrhic. The immediate result 
was an investigation by a special committee of the 
Senate, and a report so revelatory of conditions and 
methods that although Vare was elected in the fall by 
a majority (not a plurality) of more than 150,000, he 
was kept waiting for three years and then was barred 
from his seat. 

The lineage still runs. In Vare’s place Grundy was 
named, ad interim. In the primaries of 1930 the 
Mellons supported him for the nomination. (“There 
is such a direct relation between protection in Penn- 
sylvania industries and employment at satisfactory 
wages that we cannot afford to lose the services of a 
man of the knowledge, ability, and experience of 
Senator Grundy.”) Governor Fisher and the state 
committee joined the Mellons, but the Vare organ- 
ization and, ungratefully, the Pittsburgh organization 
swung to Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, to give 
him a sweeping victory. 


And to him 


Heading the U. S. Treasury 


As this is being written Vare has struck again; 
Davis has agreed to stand for renomination; Edward 
Martin, the Mellon state chairman, has been under 
the necessity of approving his decision, and the 
Mellons must look forward to grave danger to Senator 
Reed’s renomination two years hence; for Penn- 
sylvania will hardly stand for an extension of the 
present anomaly of both senators from the same city. 
And the reélection of Senator Reed is the great present 
political desire of the Mellons. 
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Secretary Mellon was at the height of his official 
distinction when the great demonstration of “‘ business 
methods” in politics came in Pennsylvania in 1926. 
His part in that extravaganza blemished his personal 
prestige; but, as the head of the Treasury, he would 
have gone to the end of his service with an unparalleled 
record of achievement if it had not been for the stress 
of circumstances no man could have controlled even 
if they could have been foreseen. 

Mr. Mellon did not foresee them, it is to be pre- 
sumed, for within a year of the crash of 1929 he was 
saying that “if by prosperity you mean a continu- 
ation of general well-being throughout the country 
and a steady improvement in our standard of living, 
there is no reason why it should not continue in- 
definitely.” 

In 1926, however, he had perfected the agreement 
with France for the funding of her debt to us, the last 
important nation on the list on which he had begun 
work three years before. Three downward revisions 
of income taxes had been made under his direction, 
and it was being said with truth that “half the great 
majority by which Coolidge was elected was due to a 
desire to see Mellon continued in the Treasury.” 

The public debt had been reduced $6,950,000,000 
from its peak in 1919, and the fiscal year was closing 
with a surplus of $400,000,000. He was as outstand- 
ing a figure in the Coolidge administration as he was 
in the Harding, and there was appreciative recognition 
of the fact that, neither figures nor the technique of 
financial management having terrors for him, he had 
given strength where strength was most needed, and 
when it was most needed. 


“Tough as Yankee Chewing Gum”? 


At the end of the fiscal year of 1930 nearly $3,500,- 
000,000 had been turned from surpluses to the reduc- 
tion of the debt, and the debt had been brought to a 
point $10,411,391,817 below its maximum of $26, 596,- 
701,648, a reduction of nearly 40 per cent. Interest 
had been cut from $1,054,000,000 a year to $606,000,- 
000. A fourth reduction in income taxes had brought 
them down $5,000,000 a day from the 1918 rate. 

This was high tide of the Mellon accomplishment. 
A’year later there had been an increase of more than 
$615,000,000 in the debt; by the end of the calendar 
year the increase had grown to $1,024,000,000. The 
estimate of the increase by the end of the present 
fiscal year is $1,600,000,000, and by the end of the 
following fiscal year, when the present administration 
will close, an additional $1,100,000,000. 

In two years time one third of the progress made 
in the preceding ten years will have been wiped out. 
The debt agreements, which were based on a principle 
entirely new in international affairs and which had 
given promise of being a monument of the Mellon 
administration, are deep in the shadows that hide the 
future of the debts themselves. 

Mellon was the forty-ninth secretary of the treasury. 
When he became ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s his service had been three times the length 
of the average for all his predecessors. Yet to the 
end he remained the most baffling of the public men 
of Washington. In 1932 characterizations of him 
rang the changes of 1921—‘‘a tired double-entry 
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B. H. Chatto 


Mellon industrial interests loom large in Pittsburgh’s skyline. From 5,000 wells in seven states and 
two foreign countries flow 200,000 barrels of Gulf Oil (headquarters in the center building) every 
day. The Koppers Company (offices in the skyscraper at left) has assets of $156,085,191. 


bookkeeper,” ‘‘a poet in a convention of washing- 
machine salesmen,” “the dignity and reserve which 
make him seem remote, like the portrait of an ancestor, 
from the contemporary scene,” or the phrase of a 
German newspaper correspondent, “‘tough as Yankee 
chewing gum.” 

He has no gifts of companionship; perspiration still 
beads his forehead when he must make a speech or 
when newspapermen question him. He has no gift of 
humor; as near as he ever came to a jest was when he 


gave S. Parker Gilbert his commission as under 
secretary and he said to him: “This should be tied 
with blue ribbon, but we are out of it; and since 
economy is our watchword it is fastened with a rubber 
band—but it is a perfectly good commission,” or 
when an old Pittsburgh neighbor who was also a 
neighbor in his Washington apartment house made 
pretense of complaining that he was noisy when he 
came in at three in the morning, and he replied: “I 
wasn’t coming in, I was going to work.” 
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Money, Money, Money 

Mellon Banks of Pittsburgh 
Resources Deposits 

Mellon National Bank $261,236,778 $217,355,699 
Union Trust Co. 253,764,788 160,431,667 
Union Savings Bank 38,648,118 31,693,372 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 81,644,576 50,930,700 
Farmers Deposit Trust Co. 2,415,951 86,388 
City Deposit Bank & Trust Co. 20,340,526 16,610,393 
Workingmen’s Savings Bank & 

Trust Co. 14,905,882 11,837,340 

Forbes National Bank 6,481,559 5,597,480 
$679,438,179 $494,543,039 

Mellbank Corporation Banks 

National Deposit Bank, Arnold $ 816,000 $ 499,000 

Braddock National Bank, Brad- 

dock 15,201,773 12,972,823 
Bessemer Trust Co., Bessemer 3,003,649 2,107,246 
Butler Co. National Bank & 

Trust Co., Butler 10,813,529 8,680,456 
Bank of Charleroi & ‘Trust Co., 

Charleroi 5,292,108 4,289,393 
National Bank & Trust Co., 

Connellsville 1,053,000 853,000 
First National Bank, Donora 2,786,000 2,343,000 
Union Trust Co., Donora 1,970,000 1,617,000 
East Pittsburgh Savings & 

Trust Co., East Pittsburgh 6,074,368 5,205,617 
Peoples National Bank, EIl- 

wood City 1,397,000 1,038,000 
First National Bank, Indian 

Head 454,000 406,000 
First National Bank, Latrobe 3,831,154 3,202,274 
Latrobe Trust Co., Latrobe 5,110,000 4,128,000 
Ligonier National Bank, Li- 

gonier 2,217,000 1,785,000 
Logan National Bank & Trust 

o. New Kensington 5,417,238 4,458,800 
Parnassus National Bank, Par- 

nassus 1,124,000 946,000 
First National Bank, Sewickley 2,802,000 2,358,000 
Second National Bank, Union- 

town 8,169,379 6,844,358 
Citizens National Bank, Wash- 

ington 14,106,699 10,342,522 
Union Trust Co., Waynesburg 4,156,343 3,642,832 
Wilkinsburg Bank, Wilkinsburg 6,274,043 5,130,903 
First National Bank, Wilmer- 

ding 5,793,121 4,623,064 

$107,862,404 $87,473,268 
679,438,179 494,543,039 
Grand Total............. $787,300,583 $582,016,307 


secretary of the treasury is financially in- 
terested. The charge is preposterous and 
unqualifiedly false. No evidence has been 
produced by any one at any time from which 
a reasonable inference might be drawn that 
discrimination was being made in favor of any 
taxpayer.” 

He was as sharp in his rejoinders to the third 
of the favorite accusations against him—that 
he owned the A. Overholt & Company distil- 
lery. Abraham Overholt was the maternal 
grandfather of H. C. Frick, and through Frick, 
many years ago, Mellon bought a highly profit- 
able $25,000 interest in the company. Three 
years before the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
came operative the distillery was closed down, 
and in 1920 it was put in irrevocable trust for 
disposal. “If I had bought $25,000 of stock 
in a tobacco company,” the Secretary asked, 
“would it be said that I was a tobacconist?”’ 

In his few nonworking hours (and they are 
rarely more than twelve, although he has just 
celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday) Mel- 
lon is a lonely man. In Washington he occu- 
pied a fifteen-room apartment, and unless the 
weather was very bad walked four times a day 
the long mile it lies away from the Treasury. 
Occasionally he rides horseback, still less often 
he plays golf. He smokes his small, black 
cigars down to the lips. He has good pic- 
tures—Hals, Hobbema, Rembrandt, and a 
portrait of himself by Sir William Orpen— 
and has them in the rooms he uses most. 


An Illuminating Chapter 


He likes to go jaunting with his daughter 
and his son, but beyond that his need for 
sociability seems not to go. When he sued 
her for divorce in 1910, his wife complained 
that he brought the bank home with him at 
night. 

This divorce was a singular, and indeed an 
illuminating, chapter in his career. He was 
married in 1900 at Hertford Castle, Hertford, 
England, to Nora McMullen, a kinswoman of 
the Guinnesses who brew Dublin stout. She 
came to a strange country, a strange city, 
and a strange society to find herself as alone 
as the husband who, at forty-five, was twenty- 
five years her senior, but wholly without his 








Nor has he gifts of ingratiation, which accounts 





perhaps for the congressional fondness for attacks on 
* him under the Act of 1789 which bars secretaries of the 
treasury from engaging in “trade or commerce.” 

Under most of these attacks the Secretary remained 
silent if not serene. When he did reply it was with 
something not much short of ferocity, as in his protest 
against Senator Couzens’ hiring of private counsel for 
the Senate investigation of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in 1924: 

“Charges have been made that preference [in tax- 
ation] has been given to companies in which the 


preference for being so. She went back to 

England each year, but it never came about 

that her husband could go with her. 
In the same fashion the two went their own ways 
in Pittsburgh, until in 1909 they separated. A fund 
of $1,350,000 was set up for her, with $350,000 more 
for the children—Ailsa, who was then nine, and Paul, 
who was four. The children were to spend seven 
and one half months with their mother and four 
and one half with their father. 

The mother’s time was to begin with her visit to 
England for that year, but she waited in vain at the 
steamer and hastened back to Pittsburgh to find that 
the agreement had been broken. Contrary to her 
promise, she was told, she had (Continued on Page 71) 
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“ Showing the gains and losses which we as a nation may expect as 


7 the result of (1) Keeping the gold standard, and (2) Abandoning it 


including France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
the Union of South Africa. In addition, Italy has re- 
jected all the arguments which the fiscal crisis sug- 
gested for abandonment of the standard, and even 
Germany, weighed down by burdens which make 
America’s dwindle into insignificance, is fighting a 


problem, especially an economic problem, is in 
inverse proportion to the familiarity with it on 
+t the part of those who discuss it. The less the problem 
- is understood, the more it is being talked about. Gold, 
. the accepted standard of value, belongs in this cate- 
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gory. Of late there has been much talk about the 
possibility—nay, certainty—of the United States 
abandoning the gold standard. 

Why, many economists and students of finance, 
especially those of the so-called new school of economic 
thought, inquire, should the United States adhere to 
a standard which almost 90 per cent of the world’s 
population has already given up? Those holding such 
views overlook the fact that, for a number of years 
following the World War, the United States was the 
only country which remained on the gold standard. 
Going back a little farther, we find that when Europe, 
in 1914, openly or implicitly abandoned the gold 
standard the United States, with much less experience 
in international financial affairs, was successful in 
maintaining an unimpaired gold standard and free 
gold payments to the outside world. 

Today the United States has at least five allies, 


heroic battle for the old gold standard, knowing well, 


from her own experience of 1923, what the surrender 
might foreshadow. 

Going back still farther, we find that in 1895 the gold 
standard was subjected to a most exacting test. Agita- 
tion was pronounced against its maintenance. The 
world was in the grip of a severe economic crisis. Gold 
was being withdrawn in large amounts. Hoarding 
was widespread. Foreclosures, failures, and bank- 
ruptcies were the order of the day. The federal 
treasury reported a large deficit. But the battle was 
won. The gold standard was maintained. 

In the days following the war, there was less talk 
about America going off the gold standard, but more 
effort on the part of American interests to restore the 
gold standard elsewhere. As matters now stand, it 
is well to review the pros and cons of maintenance 
and of abandonment. 


If gold standard is maintained 


Advantages 


Adherence to the gold standard is bound to en- 
hance the nation’s prestige in the eyes of the world. 
The position of the United States in the field of in- 
ternational finance will be assured. 

Foreign capital placed in American enterprises or 
held on short term will not flee from this country. 
On the contrary, it should and will come back with 
absolute confidence. 

Whatever transactions are effected either within 
the country or abroad, there need be no fear that 
the value of the contract will fluctuate from day to 
day, with the fluctuation in the value of the currency. 

A sense of justice and a certain degree of morality 
are instilled into the people by the desire on the part 
of the government to safeguard its currency. 

Government bonds and other high-class fixed in- 
come bearing securities will continue to rule firm, 
thereby assuring stability to savings banks, insurance 
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Disadvantages 


The country’s gold reserve is constantly subject to 
attack by foreigners who may hold large balances or 
big blocks of American securities or other important 
forms of investments in the United States. 

Shipment of gold abroad, if effected on too large a 
scale, results invariably in declining prices of both 
securities and commodities, with disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Recovery in business and revival in commerce will 
be delayed, due to the fact that most of America’s 
customers are off the gold standard. 

The unemployment problem is bound to continue. 

America’s debtors will find it increasingly difficult 
to secure gold with which to pay their contractual 
obligations due the United States. Defaults will 
therefore continue unabated. 

Nations whose currencies are subject to wide 
fluctuations will find it difficult to buy when they will 
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companies, and other institutions whose funds are 
largely invested in obligations of the above category. 

Since prices do not, except in theory, rise in direct 
proportion to the decline in the value of the cur- 
rency of the nations with whom the United States 
carries on trade, Americans will be able to purchase 
from abroad relatively cheaply. 

Maintenance of the standard will make it possible 
for us to help other nations restore it, thereby rectify- 
ing the unsound conditions existing in the realm of 
commerce, finance, and industry 

Adherence to the gold standard should make possi- 
ble the eventual revival of business and prosperity. 

It will prevent the collapse of the nation’s economic 
structure and a return to the days of Quattrocento 
Italy, with all her misery and horror. 
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realize that the amount due for payment is, expressed 
in their own currency, substantially in excess of the 
amount agreed upon. This impedes expansion of 
trade and commerce. 


If gold standard is abandoned 


Advantages 


The amount of gold owned by the United States 
and representing the bulk of the available supply of 
the yellow metal will be rendered immune. 

Balances kept in the United States for the account 
of European and other foreign nations will no longer 
be subject to sudden withdrawals, thereby eliminat- 
ing or reducing appreciably any apprehension on the 
part of the American public over the status of their 
gold stock. 

Cessation of hoarding and tendency to bring out 
whatever has been taken out of circulation. Increase 
of money in circulation will result in greater business 
activity, thereby reducing unemployment. 

Price of commodities and raw materials will rise, 
as will also all products or securities, the income on 
which is of a variable character. 

Revival of export trade, since a decline in the dollar 
will stimulate the desire of America’s customers to 
buy more in the United States than was possible for 
them with the dollar at par. 

Ability to expand currency at will, making it pos- 
sible for banks to meet with ease all deposit liabilities. 

Rise in wages, rents, salaries. Producers of these 
will find their incomes greatly increased and will re- 
deem their debts with little difficulty. A hectic 
prosperity will be created similar to that experienced 
by Germany in the postwar period. 

The obligations of the United States due foreigners, 
or even its own nationals, will be reduced to the 
extent to which the country’s currency will decline, 
with the corresponding saving to the United States 


Treasury. 
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Disadvantages 


America’s debtors, owing the United States some 
$18,000,000,000, exclusive of so-called political 
obligations, will find their debts, in terms of real 
value, materially reduced. 

The dollar will decline in relation to gold, it being 
impossible to determine in advance the extent of such 
decline with any degree of definiteness. Moreover, 
it may prove much more difficult to arrest or control 
the downward trend once it commences. 

Distrust will be created in America’s frequently 
proclaimed financial strength, tending to nullify 
our hope of assuming the réle of the world’s leading 
banker. 

Price of fixed income bearing securities will decline, 
because the income, being fixed, will buy less than it 
did when the dollar was worth par in relation to gold. 
This will create a very precarious situation for all 
financial institutions of the country. 

The few countries still on a gold standard will find 
it increasingly difficult to adhere to it, with the 
United States, despite its control of more gold than 
any other nation, off the gold standard. 

A flight will ensue from currency to property of 
various forms, including common stock equities. 

Foreign investments in the United States will be 
disposed of, leading to huge withdrawals. 

There will ensue a reduction of debts, voluntary 
or involuntary; likewise reduction of export prices 
and of outstanding credits to foreign countries. 

The desire to guard one’s fortune or to economize 
will disappear. |The idea of thrift will be obliterated. 

Abandonment and ensuing inflation of currency 
will mean, in the language of Marion, the ruin of the 
Treasury, crushed on the one hand by the insignifi- 
cance of revenues paid in paper of a nominal value, 
and on the other, by the growth of expenditure neces- 
sarily met, in part at least, in actual value; upsetting 
of fortunes; sudden enrichment of all debtors except 
the state; and the ruin of all creditors through pay- 
ment in illusory values of sums contracted for and 
expressed in real values; universal demoralization, 
fever of gambling and speculating taking the place 
of love of work and practice of thrift. 
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Fight— 


to a Finish! 
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a. nurses and public health workers Failing such regular health examinations—for 
are fighting brilliantly, doggedly and untir- old and young—tuberculosis will continue to 
ingly to conquer tuberculosis. They have cut attack unwary and unsuspecting victims. 
the deathrate two-thirds in the past thirty years. Tuberculosis doesn’t “just happen.” Those 
But because the deathrate has steadily declined, in close contact with tuberculosis may contract 
many people are being lulled into a false sense of the disease if not properly guarded against in- 
security, making the fight more difficult. fection. Children are especially susceptible. 


Tuberculosis is still the chief cause of death SV Xe Early recognition is the all-important ele- 


re) a 
- ea oe the ee? of fifteen yn % 2  mentin preventing the — of tuberculosis 
orty-five in this country. Last year, in the in a family. Immediately after a person is 
United States alone, the disease cost about pecans to have the p ewnan poh ne mem- 
86,000 lives. ber of his household should have a complete 
Not merely the underfed and undernourished examination. Clinics are usually available 
are stricken. Many who have every ad- if a private physician cannot be afforded. 
vantage that money and care can provide, By prompt measures, it 18 often possible to 
unexpectedly develop active tuberculosis. find other cases of the disease in such early 


stages that a rapid and complete cure may 
be effected. 


When each family gives this most valuable 
cooperation and when each doctor promptly 
searches for and reports all active cases, 
tuberculosis will be well on the way to 
extinction. 


Victory can be won in this splendid war—but 
not until all take part in this fight to a finish. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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There is a modern defense against mankind's 
old enemy, once the most destructive of all 
diseases. By means of annual physical ex- 
aminations which include X-ray and other 
tests for children, and fluoroscopic or X-ray 
examinations for older persons, the presence 
of tuberculosis can be detected before seri- 
ous damage has been done to lungs, bones 
or other tissues. 
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py GET MORE 
FOR YOUR 


VACATION 


Go West this summer. Lowest rail 
fares in years. All-expense tours at 
surprisingly low costs. Union Pacific 
offers a choice of 15 National Parks 
and more of the West than is served 
by any other railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 
Don’t miss the Olympic Games in 
Los Angeles. Go Union Pacific and 
see all the West while you’re in the 
West. Write today for information, 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen'l Pass'r Agent 
Room 275, Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me information and 
eee 








I am interested in all-expense tours 0 
Grade in School (if student)-.-.--.-- 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 








Cardozo 
(Continued from Page 28) 


A flagrant extension of New York 
State’s taxing arm beyond the local bor- 
der was attempted when the local Stude- 
baker Company, a subsidiary of the 
parent company in Indiana, which had 
been losing money, was taxed on the 
basis of the prosperous earnings of the 
parent company. The facts revealed 
that although the Indiana company 
owned much of the New York company 
stock, the New York company had its 
own officials who ran the business as 
they pleased. Cardozo decided that 
the tax commission should keep its 
hands off, as the actual control re- 
mained in New York, and any tax 
should be based wholly on New York 
business. 

Justice Cardozo is, however, quick to 
pierce the many corporate fictions 
designed to escape legitimate toll, and 
where domination by holding companies 
is complete, they are the ones forced to 
pay. 

The case of Browne v. City of New 
York must have heartened vested 
interests, for there, in 1925, Cardozo 
forbade the city to engage in the busi- 
ness of maintaining and operating 
municipal buses. The decision turned 
upon the interpretation of the state 
constitution and the City Home Rule 
Law, giving, in language which did not 
cover this socialistic attempt, power to 
the city to regulate streets: 


The indefinite statement that cities 
might regulate the acquisition, care, and 
use of their streets neutralized, it is said, 
the failure to make explicit grant of the 
power so clamorously demanded and 
steadily refused. A decent respect for a 
codrdinate department of the government 
forbids the judiciary to assume that the 
lawmakers, intending to confer the power, 
would have so mystified the grant. In 
this state, even if not elsewhere, municipal 
transportation upon a scale so extensive 
without supervision or restriction is a 
notable innovation. The colorless words 
chosen were singularly inept if they were 
intended to express approval of a de- 
parture so momentous. 


Such, in brief, is the record of the man 
who is now in Washington giving the 
nation the benefit of the wisdom that 
made him the ideal judge in the Empire 
State. 

The broad problems of government 
which come before the Supreme Court 
will be solved in a manner consistent 
with the highest traditions of that body; 
and because idealism threads his work, 
because he sees that property must fill 
a social function, but not be destroyed; 
because like Holmes, he is poet and 
philosopher as well as jurist; because, in 
short, he is a genius in the law—even the 
defeated litigant may be satisfied with 
his judgment. 
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and NOW 


SPEAKING OF THE 
WORLD’S MOST 


FAMOUS TRAIN 


You'll appreciate the fame of the 
“FLYING SCOTSMAN” the moment 
you step aboard at King's Cross 
Station, London, and sink into its 
solid comfort. A superb train of mod- 
ern luxury with its Louis XVI restaurant 
car, barber's shop and its excellent 
cuisine prepared in the electric 
kitchen. There is no more fascinating 
way of seeing this England of ours 
than from the windows of this famous 
train. The East Coast route passes 
through a countryside rich in Cathe- 
drals, Castles, Abbeys and old world 
towns. It follows the main direction 
of the historic Great North Road of 
the Romans and the scenery is varied 
and beautiful—and there is no extra 
charge for travelling on this crack 
train. The “FLYING SCOTSMAN“ 
leaves King's Cross Station, London, 
and Waverley Station, Edinburgh, 
each weekday at 10.0 a. m. main- 
taining a tradition of 69 years: 393 
miles in 8% hours. Write for our new 
booklet and let the natural color 
views convince you. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 


General Agent 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 


LONDON 

AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 

OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from 
all tourist agencies that matter. 
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Centralized figure-work 


cut costs fi. 


THE advantages of centralized 
figure-work are as real as those of 
centralized buying. With a central- 
ized battery of Comptometers per- 
forming all accounting operations, 
direct economies result. Operating 
efficiency is increased. Departmen- 
tal peak loads are eliminated. More 
information is produced in less 
time. In short, figure-work is organ- 
ized on a production basis. 

A Philadelphia restaurant chain 
is just one of many businesses that 
have proved, by actual experience, 
the benefits of centralized figure- 
work with the Comptometer. 

Formerly each restaurant in the 
chain handled its own figures. 
Under the Comptometer plan, all 
figuring operations—adding lunch- 
checks, proving invoices, figuring 


percentages—were concentrated in 


one office. Since this reorganiza- 
tion of figure-work was a test, 
only one Comptometer was 
used at first. The test proved 
so successful that more Comp- 
tometers were added. By their 
own statement, this chain of 
restaurants reduced its office 
costs 37% below the costs of 
their previous method! 

This example is typical of 
the results achieved by central- 
izing figure-work with the 
Comptometer. Executives 
throughout the country have found 
this a definite contribution to office 
efficiency. Yet it is only a single 
phase of Comptometer planning. 
The Comptometer representative, 
trained in virtually every type of 
accounting problem, is equipped 


to study your office methods thor- 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE MARK) 


© 1932, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co, 


THE 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant 





COMPTOMETER 


oughly, and suggest other ways of 
saving time and money. 

Find out just exactly what you 
can gain by a Comptometer survey. 
Telephone the Comptometer office 
in your city, or write direct to us. 
Fett & Tarrant Mec. Co., 1725 
North Paulina St., Chicago, Tl. 
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World’s Work Index of Business 


HE commentator observes the 

course of business during Feb- 

ruary and characterizes it with a 
statement which leaves him open to 
facetious criticism. The tangible signs 
of business are discouraging, but fac- 
tors not capable of statistical measure- 
ment offer great promise. 

In no month since the depression 
started have the weather vanes of 
American enterprise emphasized the 
gloom of their message with such un- 
equivocal unanimity. World’s Work 
Index of general business for February 
is 38.2 per cent below normal. 

In noting the figure it should be 
added that this index has made every 
adjustment necessary to secure a true 
picture of the economic landscape. 
Allowance is made for the fact that 
February is a short month, that certain 
fields of activity—such as construc- 
tion, automobiles, steel, and others— 
have distinct seasonal peculiarities, 
that certain others such as foreign 
trade, department-store sales, and bank 
debits are expressed in dollars which, 
due to the change in prices, have a new 
significance. 

In analyzing the three separate fields 
which comprise the general index—that 
is, finance, distribution, and produc- 
tion—it appears that the last is suffering 
most. Production is 46.2 per cent be- 
low normal; financial activity, 38.2 per 
cent; and distribution, 29.9 per cent. 

The statistical department of World’s 
Work is at present compiling data to 
carry these three fields and their com- 
ponent elements back to 1919. This 
will make it possible to determine the 
reactions of each to the vagaries of the 


business cycle and to note forecasting 
qualities in the various series. 

It is not necessary to seek far for the 
decadence of production. The decline 
in construction, ranking as the coun- 
try’s greatest single industry with the 
exception of agriculture, largely ac- 
counts for the weakness in this field. 

Consider the evidence. According to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, average 
daily construction contracts awarded in 
thirty-seven states east of the Rockies 
for the first half of February were 57 
per cent below the same month in 1931. 


The Engineering News Record, report- | 


ing heavy construction projects from the 
first of the year to February twenty- 
fifth, shows a decline of 60 per cent 
from the same period of the previous 
year. 

Our figures for January are more 
complete and reveal a drop of 55.8 per 
cent in building permits in 215 cities, 
74.7 per cent in public-work contracts, 
and 54.2 per cent for all types of con- 
struction as compared with the previous 
year. If we make allowance for the 
decline in construction costs, we find 
the volume to be 49.2 per cent below 
the same period for 1931. 

The couriers of this industry are 
garbed in deep black, and there is little 
on the horizon that warrants hope. 
Construction costs have dropped 21.2 
per cent during the past two years, 
while commodity prices have fallen 
33.7 per cent. Many of our cities and 
states, only too eager a year ago to 
come to the aid of old man business 
with therapeutic building programs, now 
find themselves embarrassed and have 
become in turn supplicants for aid. 


The automobile industry has also 
been a disappointment to date. It 
started the New Year with a flare of 
trumpets and a clash of publicity cym- 
bals. January made a feeble return 
of 123,000 cars, a rate of production 
that spells anemia for automobile 
plants. The first three weeks of Febru- 
ary show a slowly rising output in- 
dicating a total for the month about 
5 per cent above January. This com- 
pares with a normal seasonal increase 
of 15 per cent. 

Statistical practitioners who special- 
ize in automobiles are unable to agree 
in their diagnosis. One group asserts 
that the industry is merely marking 
time pending the appearance of Henry 
Ford and his new gasoline cohorts now 
being marshaled by the thousands to 
make a final desperate shock assault 
upon buying indifference. “ Bunk,” say 
the hard-boiled realists. “The public 
is not waiting for Fords to appear. 
The public is waiting for the simple 
reason that it lacks the means to do 
anything else.” 

Nevertheless, the Ford hypothesis is 
interesting. Consider the preliminary 
statistical barrage which the man from 
Detroit has let loose. Up to February 
twenty-fourth, 83,560 advance orders, 
with cash deposits, have been received 
for the new Ford. This is sight un- 
seen! Ford plans to start production 
of from five to six thousand cars a day 
and has set a minimum of 1,500,000 
cars for 1932. 

Here is the effect this will have upon 
the complexion of American business. 
it will mean the monthly purchase 
of raw materials and manufactured 
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parts amounting to some $52,000,000, 
an expenditure of $140,000,000 for 
bodies by outside makers, $86,000,000 
for freight, $47,000,000 for steel, an ad- 
dition of $18,000,000 per month to the 
payrolls of Detroit workers, and fur- 
ther employment of approximately 
300,000 men working for 5,500 direct 
and indirect suppliers of Ford materials. 

Incidentally, three out of every four 
of the orders now in hand are for the 
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new eight, which will go eighty miles *_ . See a : MAKE So” ai - 
an hour and consume no more gas than a -- ian ts Lil Tsay ts te Yo 33 
does the four. Can Ford provide the ~ m i ‘SS 
fillip to business which the Washington es "4 ct "8 

. Ss ' 
oxygen tanks have failed to produce? e- -§ 3 - { _—+4 


The steel industry is waiting eagerly 
for some development. It has been 
operating at 26 per cent of capacity 
during February and has hovered be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent for the past 
five months. The increase in freight 
rates allowed by the I. C. C. has not 
helped the market for steel. 

On the other hand, the railroads 
have not found the rise in rates of sub- a Sst 
stantial benefit. During January these 46, Seo SS es = Wes wat i: 
surcharges have produced from six to waren mt Mi 4 ee 
seven millions of additional revenue, al ae) a | —_— > 06™m™t~ i 
much Jess—due to a further decline in 
traffic—than was expected. Prelimin- 
ary reports indicate a decline in net 
income of 42.7 per cent as compared : ° 
with January, 1931, and 63.3 per cent a rVv | Nn g MN e rl C d Nn 
from January, 1930. The ailment of 
the carriers is more deep-seated than 
a matter of rates. A note of interest 


regarding income for 1931, $89,000,000, B U S Nn eC S S 


is the comparative burden of taxation, 


$308,000,000. In other words, for every 
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dollar which the stockholder gets $3.46 T 
is paid to federal, state, and local tax HIS Bank has served American business 
gatherers. 

On the other side of the picture we for nearly a century, and numbers among 
note an improvement in clothing and b . 
textiles. The American Federation of its depositors many of the country’s 
Labor, though still maintaining that l di 2 ff d 
the total of unemployed remains un- eaain r “ i 
changed at 8,300,000, states that 26 g ™ ihianeaitinatin It ee ee 
per cent of the jobless workers in the commercial customers the advantages 
clothing and textile industry in Janu- . 
ary found work in February. The for- of ample resources, complete national 
warding of American cotton to the 1 . — 
mills of the world shows an increase and international facilities, and the ser- 
of 23.7 per cent as compared with last P ‘ 
season. The boot and shoe industry vice of experienced officers. 


is about 3 per cent ahead of last year. 

Of a less definite nature but far more 
encouraging in their import are the de- 
velopments in commodity prices, bank 


failures, and remedial legislation at G vardan ty Trust Co mM pa ny 


Washington. The first two are of the 


greatest importance, since it is hope- O e 
less to look for revival unless com- W 
modity prices come to a definite halt Or 


and bank failures cease. As long as 140 BROADWAY 


prices move downward nothing but the 


most necessitous hand-to-mouth buying FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 
can be expected. With banks biting LONDON PARIS 

ee ee ee ee , AR BRUSSELS _—LIVERPOOL HAVRE = ANTWERP 
ieee the conntcy te demeaitents eon Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $284,959,038.49 


fidence and take those risks which are 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Where Texas Natural Gas Comes into Chicago Gas Holders 


“PEOPLES GAS” zz 1931 


VEN in 1931 The Peoples Gas 

Light and Coke Company’, 
Chicago, showed no decline in 
net earnings. On the contrary, 
a new high record for net earn- 
ings was established. The Com- 
pany reported an increase from 
$7,197,072 in 1930 to $7,561,582 
in 1931. Operating efficiencies of 
Mr. Samuel Insull and associates 
account mainly for this con- 
tinued successful showing. 


In addition to valuable “rights” 
declared from time to time, divi- 
dends at the rate of $8 annually 


per share are paid to Peoples 
Gas stockholders. 


We distribute the securities of 
this Company and other public 
utility companies of the Insull 
Group. Send for our list of 
offerings. A Monthly Savings 
Plan is available. 


* Capital Stock listed on the New York and Chicago stock exchanges. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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will keep you informed and 
conserve your reading time. 
See it regularly. 
©® @ @ 























St. Louis Cleveland Des Moines __ Los Angeles Louisville Milwaukee 
Kansas City Minneapolis Detroit San Francisco Indianapolis Tulsa 
UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Hartford 
“Is Bear Market Over?” 
l; Send for free copy a Want someclever, 
Babson’s _ 
tions for your 
Reports home? 
In every is- 
and the famous sue of The 


American 
Home, a 
practical 
and beauti- 
ful new home-making magazine, 
you’ll find no end of clever sugges- 
tions for giving your rooms individ- 
ual, personal touches that make them 
more interesting. 12 helpful, beau- 
tiful issues for only $1.00. 


The American Home 




















I Garden City, N.Y. 


(Continued from Page 69) 


a normal incident of progress. The 
consensus of four services which report 
weekly commodity prices shows a halt 
in the downward trend and a slight 
change. For the week ending Febru- 
ary fourth, 66 banks failed. The fol- 
lowing week 27 failed and the week 
after that only 8. 

The position of the banks has been 
greatly aided by the turn in the market 
for senior securities and the measures 
passed in Washington. The Dow- 
Jones average of forty bonds shows a 
recovery of 9.2 per cent since the low 
of December 17, 1931. Applying this 
improvement to the investments of our 
banks it means an increase in their value 
of $1,800,000,000, or roughly, 18 per cent 
of total capital funds. 

The signing of the Glass-Steagall bill 
by the President on February twenty- 
seventh and the decision of the Treas- 
ury to sell baby bonds are happy in- 
telligence to our banks and therefore 
to the prospect of business recovery. 
The former makes it possible to sub- 
stitute $741,000,000 of government 
bonds now held by the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks for an equal amount of 
gold as security for the $2,642,823,000 
of Federal: Reserve notes in circula- 
tion. The bill also permits member 
banks, after they have exhausted their 
eligible paper, to borrow collectively 
in groups of five or more on paper which 
is secure but does not fall within the 
capricious eligibility requirements of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

It thus removes a twofold threat to 
the safety of our currency and banking 
system. The first is the danger that 
we may be forced off the gold standard 
by a continued increase of hoarding and 
the withdrawal of foreign deposits from 
New York. The second is the threat 
of additional bank failures, due to the 
inability of sound banks to liquidate 
good securities and loans to meet the 
demands of hysterical depositors. The 
baby bonds, to be sold in small denomi- 
nations and redeemable in cash upon 
sixty days’ notice, are calculated to 
bring funds out of hoarding and en- 
able member banks to reduce their in- 
debtedness to reserve banks. 

These favorable developments have 
not been lost upon the stock market. 
On February eleventh it seized the 
Glass-Steagall bill as a vigorous and 
effective challenge to further deflation. 
The gains of that day and the thir- 
teenth were held throughout the next 
week, with some slight recession and 
lethargic trading during the week of 
the twentieth. On Wednesday, March 
second, the averages again bounded 
upward with U. S. Steel breaking 50. 
It may well be that the acutely sensitive 
antenne of the stock market have dis- 
covered a change in the tide of business 
which the more manifest statistics 
failed to reveal. 
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My Brother and | 
(Continued from Page 62) 
met Alfred George Curphey, a former 
Guards officer and her childhood friend. 
She denied this hotly, but the chil- 

dren stayed with their father. 

Litigation of an extraordinary char- 
acter ensued. (Pittsburghers never 
knew of it from their own newspapers, 
it may be remarked.) It culminated 
in a suit for divorce on September 14, 
1910, two days after the tenth anni- 
versary of the marriage. Misconduct 
with Curphey in Paris, London, New 
York, Pittsburgh, and aboard the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria was charged. 

Among the least of Mrs. Mellon’s 
complaints in rebuttal was that she 
could find but one lawyer of importance 
in Pittsburgh who was not, directly or 
indirectly, under Mellon retainer, and 
she went to Philadelphia for former 
Judge James Gay Gordon. When, 
during the following summer, the pre- 
liminary hearings were held a new sen- 
sation was revealed—the legislature 
that spring had passed an act changing 
the established practice of Pennsylvania 
and permitting the trial of divorce cases 
before a master instead of a jury. The 
court was asked to consider the secrecy 
with which the legislation had been 
procured, and the fact that this would 
be the first case to be tried under its 
provisions. 

A master did hear the case, and the 
evidence never became public. The 
charge was changed from misconduct to 
desertion, and a decree was granted 
July 3, 1912. In 1923 Mrs. Mellon 
married Harry Arthur Lee, an art dealer 
in New York, divorcing him five years 
later and again becoming known by the 
name of Mellon. Of late she has spent 
most of her time at Rokeby Farm in 
Fauquier County, Virginia, which was 
bought just a year ago for Paul Mellon. 
There are many in Washington, and 
some in Pittsburgh, who would not be 
surprised by news of a complete rec- 
onciliation. 

The Mellons personify their period. 
They believe that the concentration 
in certain men and groups of men of 
power as it is expressed in terms of 
capital is a natural and beneficent order. 
They believe genuinely that in the 
recognition of new ideas, the develop- 
ment of resources, the expansion of 
production, the addition of comforts and 
conveniences to daily life, others have 
shared more greatly than themselves in 
the results of their emprises. It is a 
fair inference from the restrictions they 
put upon dividends that their interest in 
building comes before their interest in 
personal benefits. 

Beyond this indirection in social serv- 
ice, the Mellons have gone a very little 
way, however. They give freely enough 
of their money for public projects (to 

(Continued on Page 72) 








8.3% more 


Electricity used in 
Associated Homes 


@ An increase of 8.3% in the average annual use of elec- 
tricity was recorded during 1931 in the homes served 
by the Associated System. This gain resulted from — 


1. Success of the System in distributing load-build- 
ing appliances like ranges, refrigerators, water- 
heaters. Estimated annual revenue from all new 
business activities during 1931 totals $5,839,000. 


2. Acceptance by customers of inducement rates, 
which make possible additional use of current 
at a low unit cost. 


Over twenty thousand new electric customers were put 
on Associated lines during the year. The sound expan- 
sion of the System’s domestic electric service provides 
an important and stable source of revenue for Associ- 
ated securities. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 











y J » LEADERS of the 
——. Next Bull Market 


Only once or twice in your life comes such an extraordinary chance 
to buy sound common stocks at present bargain prices. Are you 
anxious to profit by business recovery? Then learn the 25 stocks 
which The Financial World has selected as probable leaders of the 
next major upward movement. Besides this valuable list, you will 
receive “25 Attractive Low Priced Stocks”, “Sound Investment 
Rules”, 26 weekly issues of The Financial World; 6 monthly issues 
of ‘Independent Appraisals of 1350 Listed Stocks” and confidential 
advice privilege—all for only $5.00. Return this “ad” with $5.00 
and your address today. 


te INANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-WW Park Place New York 
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it’s this summer 
or never for 
this* vacation 


++. you can do it in two weeks 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA vacation is al- 

ways memorable. But this year you can 

add to all that this world-playground offers, 

the Olympic Games, world’s greatest sport 

spectacle! Never again, such a vacation 
opportunity. 

Come for the finals if you can, July 30 to 
August 14. But come any time this summer. 
Champions and celebrities from all the world 
will be here, and festival will reign all season. 

Rainless days and cool nights will add to 
the pleasure of every vacation delight. The 
sparkling Pacific with its exotic pleasure- 
islands. Mile-high mountains and forest- 
bordered lakes. Settings that lend new thrills 
to every sport. The romantic atmosphere of 
ancient Spanish Missions, palms, orange 
groves and colorful Old Mexico closeby. 

Near Los Angeles are resorts like Pasadena, 
Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Glendale, Long 
Beach and Pomona... Hollywood, with its 
gay night life... everything to provide that 
big vacation you need this year. 


Note low costs 


By rail (new low summer fares) from 
most points in the country, even a two-weeks 
vacation gives you at least eleven days ac- 





Spanish Missions 


*the Sisms 


Movie making 


Send me booklets I have checked below: 


LJ “Southern California through the Camera”’ 
Also free booklets about counties checked below: 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div.G.N.4, 1151 “So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


(C) Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(J Detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(4 cents enclosed). 





A Hollywood “first night’’ 


tually here. And costs while here need be 
no more than those of an ordinary vacation. 
For in this year ’round vacationland you es- 
cape the “peak prices” necessary in short- 
season resorts. We prove these statements in 
a remarkable new book which the coupon 
below brings you free. 


FRE 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure pho- 
tographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps 
the most complete vacation book ever pub- 
lished. With it, if you wish, we will send, 
also free, another book giving Olympic 
Games details and schedules, with ticket 
application blanks. Send the coupon today. 
Start planning now! 





NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 





(If you wish another beautiful book, ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia through the Camera,”’ include 4 cents in stamps 
to cover mailing cost.) 





Come for a vacation you'll always re- 
member. Advise anyone not to come to 
Southern California seeking employ- 
ment lest he be disappointed, but for 
the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Glaciers not rag away 
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Los Angeles Sports (J Riverside (J San Bernardino LJ Ventura 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
this winter’s Welfare Fund in Allegheny 
County they and their banks and com- 
panies gave $1,113,154), but it is rarely 
indeed that any other participation is 
to be had from them—they “just 
haven’t the time.” 

The Mellon Institute for Industrial 
Research of the University of Pitts- 
burgh is their largest gift to the city; 
just now another $2,000,000 is being 
added to the original $3,000,000. R. B. 
Mellon is putting $3,000,000 into the 
construction and endowment of a new 
plant for the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, as a memorial to his mother. 
They are on the customary educational 
and philanthropic boards—thirty-two 
altogether. R. B. Mellon has just with- 
drawn from an unusually active (for 
him) service on the City and County 
Planning Commissions. 

The younger generation of Mellons is 
revealing its own type. Richard K. 
Mellon, who will guide the family’s 
banking destinies tomorrow, is a Prince- 
ton graduate, with real aptitude and 
liking for meeting and knowing people 
and with a livelier sense of social re- 
sponsibility than his elder kinsmen have 
evidenced. His places as president of 
the Mellbank Corporation, president 
of the Forbes National Bank, and vice- 
president of the Mellon National are 
anything but honorary. . 

He plays more than most of the 
Mellons do, and he is the owner of 
Glangesia, one of the best steeplechasers 
ever brought to America. At thirty- 
three he has had time neither to marry 
nor to become engaged. 

Paul Mellon, twenty-five-year-old son 
of “A. W.,” has been pointed for the 
industrial side. For the past three 
months he has been in the bank, a 
minister without portfolio. This spring 
he is to go over to the Aluminum Com- 
pany, and one of the first things he will 
have to do is to go out as a salesman. 
Since the days of the Judge, being a 
rich man’s son has been no primrose 
path for any Mellon. 

Paul Mellon is a graduate of Yale, 
with a postgraduate period at Cam- 
bridge, England. If his choice had 
been free he would have made writing 
his career; at Yale he was editor of the 
“Lit,” in which his own verse appeared 
often, and vice-chairman of the Daily 
News. He must think enviously of his 
cousin, Edward Purcell Mellon, who 
quit business to become an architect, 
and of his second cousin, Matthew, a 
son of W. L., who has departed so far 
from family type that he is an instructor 
in English at the University of Halle, 
Germany, and has married the daughter 
of a professor there. 

As things stand now, Richard K. and 
Paul are the new heads of the House of 
Mellon. The one change that seems in 
prospect is that My brother and I will 
become My cousin and I. 
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w Santa Fe travel experts have worked on 
the problem... 


@ How can pecple go farthest and see the 
most on the least money, during their va- 
cation. They have the answer. 


You will be amazed at how much 


you can see—even in two weeks. 


@ California ... Hollywood ... Olympic 
Games ... Agua Caliente ... Yosemite and 
Big Trees; Colorado Rockies, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Grand Canyon, Indian-detours, 
and other National Parks. 


m If you live on the Pacific Coast, Santa Fe 
“Back East’’ Xcursions solve the vacation 
problem. 


w All-Expense Tours on certain days this 


summer. 








Stiimmer 
xclursions 


cut 
lost 


Clip and Mail 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mar., Santa Fe System Lines 
1085 Railway’ Exchange, Chicago, | i. 


Please send booklets concerning Santa Fe Summer Xcursions 
and Western Vacation regions. 


0 Indicate by X if Grade or High School Student. 
Name 
Street No. 
City and State 
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AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, THE GOLDEN BOOK, HARPER'S, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S and WORLD'S WORK 


Send postage for advice where and how to go — recommended hotels, ete. 
For Space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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#200 


2 WEEKS 
SUMMER TOUR 


@ $200 covers all ex- 
penses on an 1868-mile 
summer tour of Ceylon 
and Southern India... 
colorful, little-known. 
Temperature littleabove 
midsummer New York. 
You see Ceylon, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Madras, 
and other cities. Write 
for Summer Tour infor- 
mation to Delhi House, 
38 E.57thSt., New York, 
or your own agent. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 








Where-To-Go advertising covers N.A America. 


NEW YORK 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 
Times Sa. 190.13 W.45thSt. Betreen st 


New York Av. & Bway 
Much Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


Rates & bk'ton applic ation. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


CRATER CLUB 
Lake Ch N. ¥. Modern cottages, 
no housekeeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder- 
ate rates. References required. Send for circulars. 
TRYON N. C. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REST Tennis. Horseback rid- 


in Mountain climbing. 
_ NEW ORLEANS L LA. 














ee | ie ia ¢ climate. Booklets. 


The St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietor 











THE CRUISE TO 
Att EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain... low 
rate covers all expenses on ship and 
shore ... hotels, drives, guides, etc. 

12 COUNTRIES « « « 534 DAYS 
Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France. 
s.s.LANCASTRIA..FromN.Y. 
July 2d $590 up 


Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 BROADWAY.N.Y 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 5th AVE.N.Y. 


This Summer CRUISE the Whole 


MEDITERRANEAN 
62 days, $690 up, strictly first class. Students $550. 
Rates include complete shore excursions and other 


necessary expenses. 


Here is the one exceptional worthwhile vacation 
cruise! Visit ALL the Mediterranean lands — 48 
world-renowned cities and places, in 20 countries 
and islands, on 3 continents—-Europe, Africa, Asia. 
Specially chartered world-cruising liner PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON, sailing from New York July 2. 
One ship for the whole glorious trip, personally 
conducted by James Boring with complete experi- 
enced staff. 

Other Vacation Voyages : To Norway,—Around-the- 
World — Orient — Students Tours to Europe. 

Get illustrated descriptive booklet of the trip in 
which you are interested from your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 34, 642 Fifth Ave., New York 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
91 Forsythe St., N.W. Atlanta 
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All Expense Tours — Wide Selection, 
Much Motoring —Good Hotels — Send for Booklet. 


100 ) Boylston Stre ret, , Boston, Mass. 








COLONIAL TRAVEL SERVICE, EUR 


Sian the European 
trip at Glasgow. It’s the gate 
of the Scottish Highlands and 
all the romantic region of Rob 
Royand the “ Lady of the Lake.” 
From Scotland by splendid 
LMS trains you can make 
your way southward through 
the Burns Country to the Lake 
District, and so to Chester, to 
Stratford-on-Avon, to Sulgrave 
Manor (Washington’s ancestral 
home) and, finally, London. 
Against that background you 
will see London in its right 
perspective — the centre and 
focus of Britain and the British 
Empire. 

Come to Europe through Glas- 
gow. It’s the logical way. 


Illustrated a guia! from T. R. Dester, 
Vice-President — Passenger Traffic 
(Dept. A34) LM S Corporation, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from 
any LMS Ticket Agent 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 





Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide 





Oo ina Lowest price. Eleventh 
year. on * countries. 


conducted parties. 


DILLA, 
1344 Harvard Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Where? When? 


Consutt the advertisers on 
these pages about the places 
you wish to see and the sea- 
sons of the year when they 
are most attractive. 








How? How Much? 


Tury will tell you the best 
means of making the journey, 
and give you full information 
of costs by rail, by ship, by 
air, by motor. 

















Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 
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Sweden Is Refreshing 


| a bracing climate, warmed by 
Gulf Stream winds, and under the 
magic rose skies of the long northern 
twilight, you will find new delights, 
rest and relaxation —a land of ever- 
changing contrasts. Here, in one of 
the world’s oldest civilizations, peo- 
ple know howto live. Comethis sum- 
mer! Expenses reasonable. Comfort- 
able trains, spotless hotels and re- 
nownedcookingawait youinSweden. 

| Eight days direct from New York by 
| the Swedish American Line. From 
| London or Paris by convenient boat or 
| train service—ten hours by air. Through 
| trains from Berlin and Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 








| SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. U 
551 FirtTH Av., NEW YORK CITY 











Where-To-Go adviceis notof thecasualvariety 
from any one’s say-so, but is vital to your 
satisfaction. It costs you only the postage. 


The success of your outing should be assured. 





35 DAYS 
$465 


Leave July 2nd and 30th. 
Visiting; Little Known Interior; latest archeologi- 
cal discoveries and handicraft centers. Small group. 
Simmons Tours, 1350 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


— aio 


Carefully planned joure, “4 _ 
leaders, for all discrimsnating travelers. 


Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


EUROPE $225 to $835 


All expense tours with Ist class hotels and 
prove ersonal service at student tour 
rates. uch luxurious motoring. Small 
ones, Some tours. via the Mediterranean. 
rite for Booklet * W.” 


CARLETON TOURS, 52250 tv. 


Where-To-Go for May closes Mar. 25 
CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
'TIMAG AMI Wabi-Kox camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
| A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lon ames of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


COLORADO 


Come, 


MEXIC 


Includes all expenses. 









































Climb in Colorado 


INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION 


LONGS PEAK 
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The one vacation you'll never regret 
or forget is waiting for you at the 
end of the Great Northern, the trail 
to adventure land. Which shall it 
be this year? 


Glacier Park - A Mon- 
tana Dude Ranch - Mt. 
Rainier - Mt. Baker - Mt. 
Hood - Oregon Beaches 
+ Puget Sound - Pacific 
Northwest Cities-Califor- 
nia - Alaska - The Orient. 


Summer fares from the East are the 
lowest ever. Inquire about Escorted 
Tours. Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions, Dept. N-4, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 
To 


Glacier Park, 
the Northwest 
and California 


WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- 


TO EUROPE when and where 
you want to go. Send us your travel 
budget. We will submit itineraries with 
suggestions to fit your needs, 

Write Us Now. 


Bleed Geo. E. MARSTERS, Inc. 


31 St. JAMES AVE,, BOSTON, MASS. 
scam <n ae ~ 































TOURS 
CUNARD 
MADEIRA, SPAIN, ALGIERS,| CABIN 
ITALY AND CHOICE OF ROUTES | STEAMERS 


THRU CONTINENT. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET $5 16. 
ALL 
EXPENSES 


FRANK TOURIST co. 


TABLISHED 1875 
542 FIFTH AVE 








+ NEW YORK CiTy 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 
WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publicati we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Consider — make sure your outing’s success 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 














Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 














moon on the 25th of every month 


SWITZERLAND 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY in 
the world deserves to be seen leis- 
urely. Here is too great a wealth 
of beauty to be enjoyed hurriedly. 
Plan to make your trip to Switzer- 
land by making your headquar- 
ters at one of the many popular 
resorts from which you may make 
daily sightseeing excursions. Re- 
turn in the evening to rest in the 
crisp, rejuvenating Alpine air. 
Obtain a season ticket for 8, 15 











: You will be amazed how far 
you can go and how much 
! you can see — even in two 

weeks. Santa Fe travel ex- 
j perts will save you money. 


All expense Escorted Tours 
on certain dates thissummer 





ty a ht Rn ge 
os Angeles, Cal. 

Np ‘ July 30 to im? 4, 1932 
Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1083 Ry. Exch., Chicago 
Send free vacation booklets and map. 
Name 
Address 
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| Where- To-Go advertising covers N. Amertca. 


} Hl 11 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
///, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Riviera ond 
| France. Nine countries, $395. Five 


From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, 
/, countries, $285. Ask for Folder “H.” 





England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 


or 30 days... then Switzerland “ fz (Dentor | ours 


willremain in your memory as a 
picture of glorious beauty... not 
merely a succession of brilliant || 


flashes. 


By all means visit Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Villars, Berne, Bern- 
ese Oberland, Thun, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Zurich, St. 
Gothard and Lugano. 


Write for Packet 219 


SWISS FEDERAL 


RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. 





New York 


| When writing to these_advertisers will you 
| please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 





| 104 days, 87 day. Send for Literature 


|,ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
|408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Ask Where-to-ao Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
| Boston, for space & rates in our department 


ALROre 


5 COUNTRIES 
—ALL EXPENSES 

SeeScotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor eave! in Europe, hotels, meals 
and sightseeing all included. 70 days, 
9 countries,6,000 miles bymotor,$860. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD. INC. 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
$21 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY 


| EUROPE 2 a $189 


New Lower Rates on Student Tours. All Ex- 
| paneee. 7 and Sea. Six Conntries $255 

] ook of 250 Conducted Tours. 

_ VACATION CLUB, 333 _N. . Michigan_Ave Avenue, | — 















: Tue Wuere-ro-Go Bureau, Inc., 


: 8 Beacon Street, 
: Boston, Massachusetts. 


: Please send information about 


DIAS saaatasavieceasadensossts ons 





























TRAVEL 


BY SEA...that’s the 
pleasure way to 


CALIFORNIA 


Nohum drum when yougo to California 
by sea ! Deck sports, swimming in open 
air pools, dancing, gay parties or glori- 
ous loafing. 

13 days from Coast to Coast. Regular 
sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Accommodations for 
first class and tourist passengers. Ask 
about round trip tours—one way water, 
one way rail, 


FASTEST, LARGEST 
FINEST LINERS 


In New York-California service 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


all new steamers 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada 
Main Office No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Authorized S. S. or R. R. agents everywhere 


7 Escorted 
Tours 


to the Pacific ea 
the National Parks, C 

nadian Rockies, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska. Vaca- 
tions without a care. 
Low all-expense rates. 








Interested in a Western 
trip? Send for free Bur- 
lington Escorted Tour 
book and tell us where 
you want to go. 


E. E. Nelson, 533 Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients -whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offeringsand 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—emall copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 





| For space and rates please write direct to 
| The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 





Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 
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Workers’ Club, Moscow 


23 days... 


in the INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 
of the SOVIET UNION » » 


$276. 


A provocative and stimulating journey that 
gives a broad and comprehensive vision of 
the gigantic industrial and social projects 
remaking a vast and varied laud. The insti- 
tutes and stately palaces of Leningrad... 
the workers’ clubs, schools, recreation cen- 
ters, social insurance, and new art theaters 
of Moscow. . . the huge industries and 
museums of Kharkov. . . the collective 
farms of Rostov. . . the Dnieprostroy 
Dam, mightiest hydroelectric station in the 
world. . . Dniepropetrovsk, with its iron 
works, . . the medieval beauty of Kiev pic- 
turesquely situated on the high banks of the 
Dnieper. . . by all means bring along your 
camera and note-book! 

*Second Class, two together; $345 for one alone. 
Greatly reduced rates for three or four together. 
INTOURIST provides everything—hotels, 
meals, all transportation, sightseeing, theater 
tickets, Soviet visa, and the services of 

English-speaking guides. 

Other tours of unusual interest: Moscow 
and Leningrad, 7 days, $85; Moscow, 
Kiev, and Dnieprostroy Dam, 14 
days, $140 up; Volga Tour, 16 days, 
$160 up; three tours to Turkestan; 
Industial Tours. 


Write for General Booklet D4. 


INTOURIST, INC., 


261 Fifth Ave., New York; 304 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. Or see your own travel agent. 
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Land of Night 


Rainbows 
By Hope Smith 


AINBOWS at night! 
There are legends that Hawaiian 
gods return at night down the 
multihued arcs that bridge the valleys. 

Mark Twain wrote: “Why did not 
Captain Cook call his great discovery 
the Rainbow Islands? These charming 
spectacles are visible every day, and 
frequently at night also—not the silvery 
bow we see once in an age in the States, 
by moonlight, but barred with all bright 
and beautiful colors, like the children 
of the sun and rain.” 

Rainbows are not of the sky alone. 
There are rair 
and combination of colors. There are 
some six hundred and fifty species, 
hundreds of which you can see through 
glass-bottomed boats that go out over 
the “undersea gardens.” The ancient 
god Pele, who stocked the seas plenti- 
fully with these purely ornamental fish, 
put in as well a good supply of barra- 
cuda, tuna, and swordfish to test the 
skill of the knowing fisherman. 

Rainbows of flowers: Nine hundred 
flowering plants, more than three hun- 
dred flowering trees. Figures give you 
small idea of the effect of streets where 
trees seem to leaf in scarlet instead of 
green. Flowers are used as casually by 
the natives as pins are used in more 
modern countries. 

They greet you at the boat: “ Aloha,” 
welcome—brown girls with great fes- 
toons of flowers in every shade. If a lei 
is proffered you, you wear it until you 
have reached your hotel. If six are 
given you, you wear all six. When you 
are in Hawaii what the Hawaiians do 
seems not only natural but pleasing. 

Flowers are also “Aloha,” good-by. 
You wear your farewell leis until your 
ship has rounded Diamond Head and 
then throw them on the water to make 
sure that you will return to the Islands. 

Rainbows of races: In Mark Twain’s 
time there were still Polynesian warriors 
who made occasional visits in their war 
canoes, strutting down the streets of 
Honolulu dressed in their fanciest feath- 
ers and bright blue paint. Polynesians 
who go visiting today are less pictur- 
esque. But there are representatives of 
every race, nation, and tribe at the 
island crossroads of the Pacific. 

Celebrities come to the Islands from 
every part of the world to rest and relax, 
to slough off the driving pressure of the 
modern tempo. For all its remote at- 
mosphere, Hawaii is rapidly becoming 
an international playground, with cen- 
ters in the cosmopolitan city of Hono- 


lulu and on the beach at Waikiki. 








ENGLAND 











THE CONTINENT 


Consult almost any travel guide and you will 
find that the ““Golden Arrow” limited service 
of the Southern Railway is one of the things 
“to do” when you are in Europe. And no. 
wonder for even our rivals agree that it is the 
most luxurious train in the world. Ten Pull- 
man parlor coaches resplendent in their coats 
of cream and burnt umber are the last word 
in armchair comfort. No two are alike; one 
may be finished in old rose and dove gray, 
another in a restful commingling of blue 
hues, a third with a crimson note. 

And the meals? Why, they are mentioned’ 
with bated breath by connoisseurs who are 
accustomed to the world’s finest delicacies.. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Europe’s Own Favorite 


At Dover the great S.S. Canterbury makes. 
the short sea passage seem like a ferry cross- 
ing. Customs formalities at Calais are graci-. 
ously waived aside by the French govern-. 
ment and your luggage is examined en route.. 
Six and one-half hours between London and 
Paris and vice versa. Also connections for all 
the capitals of Europe. From London 11.00 
a.m. and from Paris 12.00 noon. 

A tale comes to us of a French diplomat 
who resigned his post because he could not 
proceed to London over the “Golden Arrow”, 
although we pay no attention to stories. 

Other routes—Folkestone-Boulogne, 
Newhaven-Dieppe, Southampton-Havre, 
Southampton-Caen, Southampton-St. Malo, 
Dover-Ostend, Gravesend-Rotterdam. 


Write for full information and literature. 
_ C, Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
AND 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAYS OF 
ENGLAND 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

EGINNING this year motorcar 
owners in Georgia are getting non- 
removable license plates. The new 
form of tag is put on in much the same 
manner as the old one, but it has 
attached to it a sealing member consist- 
ing of five narrow necks of specially 
treated metal which are bent over the 
bolts. Any effort to remove the plate 
ruins the seal and makes the tag unfit 
for further use. The invention is de- 
signed to curb automobile theft and 
also to prevent the illegal switching of 
plates by owners, a practice which has 
been costing the state something like 

half a million dollars a year in taxes. 


The population of this young country is 
growing older. There are actually fewer 
children under five than there were ten 
years ago. Statisticians calculate that 
there is a loss of sixteen babies to the 
thousand population. Meanwhile the 
number of aged people is increasing and 
it ts possible that we may have a stationary 
population fifty years hence. 


HE size of the average family has 

declined further in the last ten years. 
It consists now of 4.1 persons, as com- 
pared with 4.3 in 1920 and 4.9 in 1890. 
The Carolinas have the largest average 
families now, California and Nevada 
the smallest. There are 29,980,140 
families in the United States and two 
fifth of them have radio sets. 


Some surprising facts have been com- 
piled by the National Geographic Society. 
The city of Reno, Nevada, is 100 miles 
farther west than Los Angeles. Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is farther west than Cleve- 
land, Ohio, One travels south from De- 
troit to reach the nearest part of Canada. 
At Panama the sun rises in the Pacific 
and sets in the Atlantic. New York 
City lies west of the Pacific—that part 
of it which touches Arica in Chile. 


E WOULD naturally suppose that 

persons who have been accepted 
for life insurance are in better physical 
condition than those who were once re- 
jected. The U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice has been making a study of the 
personal health history of both classes, 
and these are some of the conclusions 
reached: The weeding-out process re- 
sults in a lower mortality during the 
earliest policy years. The first year 
shows the most marked difference, after 
which it “ wears off.” After three or four 
years there is little difference, except 
where tuberculosis or heart disease is 
involved. Mortality rates for the gen- 
eral group of insured persons are below 
the average for the whole population, 
partly because such policy holders repre- 
sent a higher economic class. Holders 
of industrial insurance, on the other 
hand, make a poorer showing than the 
general average. 
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Add the whole 
— Coast 


TO YOUR CALIFORNIA ROUNDTRIP 


FROM most Eastern and Mid- 

western — on May 15, 
the extra charge for including 
the Pacific Northwest in a reg- 
ular California roundtrip will 
be removed. Then you can go 
West on one route, and return 
on another Southern Pacific 
route and add a thousand thrill- 
ing miles to your vacation trip 
for not 1 cent extra fare. 

Only Southern Pacific offers 
the choice of 4 Great Routes. 
Only Southern Pacific’s rails 
serve many of the West: s gree - 
est attractions. Insis 
a 


© matter what your Pacific 
Coast destination let this rail- 
road of the West show you all 
of California—all of the Pacific 
Coast. This is Fiesta Year in Cal- 
ifornia,with the OlympicGames 
in Los a Probably never 
again in a lifetime will an Olym- 
ond be held in America. 


California roundtrips 
thru Pacific Northwest if you wish 


Season roundtrip examples (good 
leaving May 15 to Oct. 15). 
From New York City $135.12 
to $138.32, Chicago $90.30, etc. 
re limit examples: From New 
ork City $119 to $122, Phila- 
delphia $118.50, etc. 
* From most Eastern or Midwest points. 


|/Southern 


oJ ee 
Pacific 
FOUR GREAT ROUT 
TRANSCONTINENT. ; 





your Pacific Coast destinatio 


and the places and sidetrips you 
want to include in your round- 
trip ticket. (See map). 

Ask for details on West Coast of Mexico. 
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YOU CALL 
THIS MAN, BOY!” 


When your bag is picked up by the alert, trim- 
uniformed Statler bellboy, you’re in the hands of a 
carefully-selected, well-trained young man. 

The next time you stop at a Statler hotel, watch 
your bellboy* in action. Observe his personal interest 
— his anticipation of your wants. If you are expect- 
ing mail, he escorts you to the proper clerk. If you 
have trunk checks, he takes you to the porter. For 
he has been taught that such procedure will save 
time for you. 

His duties are many and varied. When he takes 
you to your room, he hangs up your overcoat — 
asks if he can care for your laundry — offers to open 
the window or regulate the heat. He switches on the 
bathroom light, runs a practiced eye over the supply 
of soap and towels, demonstrates the radio loud- 
speaker. And before leaving, he inquires if there’s 
anything more he can do for you. 

And there usually is. You need cigarettes or 
magazines; you want to send a telegram or you have 
an errand to be run. So you turn to him for first aid. 
And you find him quick, eager to please, always 
polite .. . and never tip-greedy. 

We’re proud of our bellboys. Many of them have 
been with us for years. And we owe to their cheer- 
fulness and willingness to please a good share of our 


reputation for service. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 
BOs TON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOU!IS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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